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ME TCALFP’S 


_ ENGLISH LITERATURE 








Some Interesting Opinions 


I have read with much interest and admira- 


Literature and regard it as one of the very best 
books of its kind. The summaries of the 
various periods of literary history, the char- 
acterizations of individual authors, the very 
felicitious use of apt quotations, the illustra- 
tive material, the bibliographical notes—all 
strike me as very noteworthy. The book is 
accurate without being pedantic or academic; 
it is written in a style that interests the stu- 
dent and the general reader. I see no reason 
why it should not be extensively used in high 
schools and colleges.—Dr. EDWIN MIMS, 
Professor of English, Vanderbilt University. 

I spent an entire evening reading Metcalf’s 
English Literature, with no less pleasure than 
profit. I was impressed with the general plan 
and scope as well as with the method of pre- 
sentation, which seem to me thoroughly mod- 
ern, and in advance of all existing text-bocks 
on the subject. 

The vast amount and variety of matter, 
which necessarily had to be treated, is judici- 
ously proportioned and gradated. At the 
same time, the author has struck the happy 
average between the popular and the critical 
point of view, with just the natural emphasis 
laid upon the biographical, the historical, and 
the interpretative. The tables, notes, maps, 
and summaries are all helpful, and the typo- 
graphical execution of the book is most attrac- 
tive. The illystrations arg, happily chosen—a 
feature often dverdGone i 5 S .. 

The bepk will encourage the study of the 
text:““¢ Literature itself,—and that,is the best 
thing J ‘could Sey of Ane, spirit which informs 
the ehtire work. E: ARMSTRONG 
WAUCHOPE,’ Tishants of South Carolina. 


448 pages. illustrated, 
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tion Professor Metcalf’s History of English | respect. 


‘‘An admirable work, attractive in every 
Particularly pleasing is the clear and 
luminous background given to the different 
periods and leading writers. The biographi- 
cal sketches are admirable, gem chapters iu 
themselves. Sane judgment and true appre- 
ciation are manifest in the treatment of the 
numerous and diverse writers. The book is 
teachable; its arrangement, illustrations, maps, 
etc., adapt it to the h~ dy needs of the class- 
room. It is just such a book as I should like 
to see in use in every high school and college 
in the land ’’—S. C. MITCHELL, President 
University South Carolina. 


I commend Professor Metcalf’s work most 
cordially to those seeking a textbook for the 
lower college classes or the upper high school 
classes in the history of English Literature.— 
C. W. STEAD, Professor of English, Mercer 
University, Macon, Ga. 


In his book on English Literature, Professor 
Metcalf has observed a fair balance between 
the different periods, anda just proportion in 
respect to individual authors. Admirable san- 
ity and justice mark the entire treatise. No 
class of writings or writers is affected, no 
particular age is overrated or underrated; 
everything and everybody is treated impar- 
tially and candidly. The emphasis on per- 
sonality in authorship and literature forms an 
interesting and valuable addition to the brief 
biographical skerches, and gives the entire 
work a special distinction among the many 
excellent histories of English Literature.— 
WELDON T. MYERS, Adjunct Professor ot 
English Literature, University of Virginia. 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 





... Editorial... 


OLD-FASHIONED SENSE of DUTY 


An aged soldier of Japan, worn by many 
campaigns in which he had earned honor and 
distinction in his own country and throughout 
the world, whose children had lost their lives 
in the army of which he was the general, com- 
mitted suicide at the moment when the body 
of his beloved emperor was being borne to its 
last resting place, his wife joining him in self- 
inflicted death. The entire civilized world was 
shocked at what to these two seemed but @ 
duty to be performed—the last in the service 
of their cherished ruler. 

Admitting the futility and even the crimin- 
ality of such an act in the light of modern 
civilization and modern education, there is 
much in the life, and in the death, of General 
Nogi to excite admiration. Trained in the 
hard and stern school of past generations, he 
has placed his duty to his emperor and to his 
country above all selfish ends. As a boy, he 
had walked barefoot in the snow, uncovered 
in the hot sun, to teach himself the small im- 
portance of bodily comforts compared with 
the greater obligations of his duties as a true 
soldier: At the news of the death in battle of 
both his sons, he stood with the mother of his 
boys dry-eyed and apparently devoid of emo- 
tion. In the midst of all the praise heaped 


upon him for the victories he had won, he had 
nothing to express but regret that in one cam- 
paign he had neglected a flanking movement 
that might have annihilated the Russian army. 

Among the ancient traditions of his race 
was one which imposed the duty of death itself 
upon the generals of the army that they might 
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guard the soul of their emperor in its pass- 
ing and bear him company to the Great Be- 
yond. Well had the stoical old soldier learned 
the lesson, as he saw it, that his last duty was 
for his emperor and for his country, to die 
willingly and without regret. Modern Japan 
has advanced beyond the point requiring sui- 
cide of its generals. Their contact with the 
West has done away with much of the super- 
stitions of the East. Yet, it is probable that 
more than one faithful old soldier rose to a 
final salute at hearing of that given by their 
honored and brave commander. To us, claim- 
ing a higher civilization and superior know]- 
edge and culture, such acts seem needless bar- 
barity. Still, do we not find in them a lesson 
of old-fashioned ideals of unswerving devo- 
tion to duty from which in the luxury of 
modern times, we may have drifted too far 
away? In granting a meed of praise to the 
great soldier of Japan, we do not fear the 
charge of being over sentimental. We fear 
that in our own country the real spirit of 
patriotism that animated the souls of our 
greatest men is passing away. We must look 
to the schools to foster real patriotism. We 
should have more men imbued with the spirit 
of Horatio Nelsen when he said. “England 
expects every man to do his duty.” We should 
train our boys to be brave and unselfish so 
that when the occasion for the expression of 
their courage and unselfishness arises, fthey 
will say as did Patrick Henry, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” 

a 

In this connection, when we shall celebrate 
Patrons’ Day on the first of November, it will 
be well to have some recitations that bear di- 
rectly upon loyalty to one’s country and the 
highest ideals of true and unselfish citizen- 
ship. 
“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
Tf such there breathe, go, mark him well! 








For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down, 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung.” 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

We shall be very glad to grant a limited 
space in the Journal to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to public school trustees. The suggestion 
for such space was made to us by Mr. J. H. 
Binford, Secretary of the Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. We hope the trustees throughout the 
State will use this space for the full and free 
expression of their opinions on all school mat- 
ters, and, as the publication of such opinions 
must be paid out of the Journal’s funds, we 
hope that the trustees will take a more lively 
interest in seeing that the Journal is placed 
in the hands of the teachers. We print be- 
low Mr. Binford’s communication: 


To the Trustees: 

In traveling over the State we have met scores of 
trustees, and have found them to be unselfish and 
capable public servants whose main rewards consist 
in a good conscience and numerous unjust criticisms 
on the part of chronic kickers. 

We are impressed with the fact that the trustees 
of the State need in the JourNAL a special depart- 
ment devoted to the discussion of problems in which 
they are interested. 

If this feature of the JourNAL is to be a success 
the trustees must help by sending us their views 
on the various subjects submitted for discussion. 
In fact all we can hope to do is to publish the views 
and opinions forwarded to us by interested trustees 
and thus make the page a clearing house for the 
trustees in their work throughout the State. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE TRUSTEES’ 


A L&TTER FROM 


ASSOCIATION. 





My Dear Sir: I learn with pleasure that it is the 
purpose of our excellent School Journal to establish 
a department for the trustees. This will help to 
impress upon all a realization of the dignity of the 
trustee’s office, will emphasize the fact that the 
trustee is one to whom is confided as a sacred trust 
the well-being of our most valuable asset—the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth, and will impress the 
truth that our trustees are the people’s agents for 
the expenditure of the people’s money for the educa- 
tion of the people’s children. 
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The establishment of such a department will, I 
am sure, greatly aid the trustees themselves in solv- 
ing the many difficult problems which they must 
face, and will assist them to perform better the 
important functions of their office and to discharge 
more satisfactorily their manifold obligations to the 
people whose they are and whom they serve. 

I trust your efforts may be abundantly successful. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. H. WuitTinea, Jr. 


Patron’s Day, NovEMBER 1, 1912 


We call the attention of the trustees to what is 
said about Patron’s Day observance in our article 
in this number entitled “Rural School Problems.” 
We believe that the general observance of this day 
will do much good. Will you not encourage your 
teachers to have appropriate exercises on Novcmber 
1st? 


Scorz Carps ror CouNTRY ScHOOLS 


In the same article referred to above we would 
like for you to read what is said about the score 


card. How many schools in your district can make 
ninety per cent? If you have not seen a copy of 
this card send for one. 


Two QUESTIONS FoR Next MONTH 


What should be done with teachers who at the 
last moment jump their contracts for no other rea- 
son than to accept positions elsewhere? 

Have you had any experience of this kind this 
fall? If so, write us the circumstances and also 
suggest how the practice may be broken up. Let us 
hear from you. 

Should the regulation of the State Board of Health 
requiring sanitary closets be strictly enforced as to 
one room schools? 

We recently had a letter from a trustee in which 
he emphatically stated that this regulation should 
be rigidly carried out. In another county an effort 
was made to have the trustees indicted for their 
failure to carry out the regulation. Now we are 
not intimating that the State Board of Health con- 
templates any drastic action along this line; we 
simply wish it discussed from the trustees’ stand- 
seme What are your views on this important ques- 
tion? 





RURAL. SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J, H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-opervtive Education Association of Virginia 


Work for the Year 


We are always glad to lay aside our work 
and always glad to take it up again. Somehow 
when the golden-rod lines the roadsides and 
the days grow shorter, like the prize fighter 
we come up smiling at the sound of the bell. 

To those teachers throughout the State who 
in time past have read the disconnected nar- 
ratives recorded in this department of the 
Journal we extend our greetings and best wish- 
es for the coming year. May your work be 
pleasant; may you overcome the difficulties 
that constantly arise; may you have just the 
happiest and most successful session in all 
your teaching experience. 

Consider for a moment just as we stand on 
the threshold of another year’s work the great 
educational advancement of our State. Never 
have Virginia teachers labored under such 
favorable conditions as at the present time. 
Listen to the chronic neighborhood kicker and 
you may fear that the great educational wave 
that has been sweeping over our State during 
the past decade is receding; but travel in 
every section of the old Commonwealth as 


some of us do and you will be convinced that 
the high tide has not yet been reached—will 
never be reached; for there are to be no more 
Dark Ages in the world’s history. 


Consider furthermore, if you please, that 
the greatest asset of the teacher is enthu- 
siasm. Scholarship, professional training, and 
the ability to teach are important things, but 
they will not count for much unless you have 
the spirit of the teacher. We know some 
schools that are well organized and in a way 
good teaching is done in them; but after all 
they are only make-believe schools. The spirit 
is lacking. If you achieve success this year it 
will be mainly because you enter upon your 
work with pleasure and enthusiasm. 


This article is headed “Work For The 
Year.” In a most important sense the work 
is not ours, but yours. All the plans we launch 
—all the traveling and speaking and writing 
will amount to naught unless you work the 
plans out in your school community. We real- 
ize full well that there may be too many plans, 
schemes, hobbies, and new things foisted upon 
the teachers of the State; but we deem it fair 
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and proper to set forth in this opening article 
at our plans with the promise that there ‘are 
to be no “Extras” later on. Here is all that 
we ask you to do during the coming session: 
read with patience to the very end and say 
“Amen!” if possible. 


PATRON’S DAY; NOVEMBER 1 


The observance of this day was such a great 
success last session that we early laid plans 
to make it still more successful this year. Join 
in the movement, will you not? If you tried it 
last year and failed, make still another effort. 
Surely the idea of getting the patrons out to 
every school in the State on the first day of 
November should be supported by every teach- 
er in the State whether they work in city, 
town or open country. We need the interest 
and co-operation of the parents; that school of 
yours will, perhaps, never be improved with- 
out their aid. Send to our office for Patron’s 
Day circulars and programs. 

SCORE CARD FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

For the past two years we have sought to 
interest teachers and patrons in making the 
schools sanitary and attractive. This year we 
are trying the plan of a Score Card on which 
the different items that go to make up a model 
school house are valued in terms of per cent. 
‘the total value is of course 100 per cent. and 
schools making at any time during the session 
90 per cent. will be issued a certificate. This 
card is attractively printed in two colors and 
should help to interest pupils and patrons in 
school improvement. If vour superintendent 
fails to send you one of these cards write to 
our office. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUES 


We are thoroughly convinced that the most 
valuable work being done by the Co-operative 
Education Association is that relating to the 


School and Civic Leagues. This work of 
organizing around each school a group of 


citizens is no experiment. It is growing all 


over the United States in the cities as well as 
in the country. Nearly every school in Phila- 
delphia has its Parents’ Association, and you 
will find these clubs in practically every city 
of the country. Every Southern State has a 
league organizer. We are proud of the four 
hundred leagues in Virginia; we wish to see 
their number and efficiency wonderfully in- 
creased during the present year. Will you not 
organize in your school on Patron’s Day? We 
have a new bulletin on leagues, discussing the 
following topics: How to Organize; How To 
Make League Meetings Interesting; and What 
Constitutes a Successful League. Send for a 
copy. 

THE 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR 


SCHOOLS 


Our revised bulletin on this subject con- 
tains a larger list of speakers than any of the 
If you are interested in a 


previous ones. 
“an be promoted on 


Lyceum Course which 
very reasonable terms, if you are interested in 
bringing to your school speakers to address 
the patrons, write for one of these bulletins. 
The time will soon come when no teacher will 
let a session pass without bringing to his school 
speakers and lecturers to entertain and in- 
struct the grown ups of the community. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


This is our hobby, as it is likewise of some 
sixty-five teachers and principals who organiz- 
ed last session. The very prettiest publica- 
tion we have is the bulletin on Clubs For Vir- 
ginia Boys and Girls. It contains the pictures 
of the prize winners in last session’s contests, 
and tells about the special work outlined for 
the boys and girls and the prizes for 1912-1913. 
Do not fail to send for one of these bulletins; 
you will be interested whether you have charge 
of a high school or teach a small one room 
school. We want two hundred of these clubs 
before the first of January. Let your school 


appear in the list. 
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LIST OF PAMPHLETS ISSUED BY CO-OPERATIVE EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


+ 


Beautifying Our Schools. 

The Teacher and The Community. 

List of Speakers For Rural Schools. 

How To Make A Book Case. 
Parliamentary Laws For Literary Societies. 
How To Organize A League. 

School Clubs. 

School Fairs. 

Suggestions For League Work. 

Score Card For Country Schools. 


Patron’s Day Program, Nov. 1, 1912. 


THREE MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE 


Is your school graded? Do not have more 
than twenty-four recitation periods if you de- 
sire to do efficient teaching. Combine classes 
in spelling, history, and geography. 

Have you made out your daily program? 
This is the best test as to whether your school 
is properly graded. In your daily program 
consider carefully the matter of recesses. 

Will you give your pupils monthly reports 
this session? You will find this a great help 
as it will stimulate the children and will keep 
their parents informed as to the progress they 
are making. Perhaps the clerk of your board 
will have report blanks printed for all the 
schools of his district. 





AN EXHIBIT IN ANSWER TO the HIGH SCHOOL BOY’S QUESTION: “WHAT’S 
THE USE of LATIN?” 


FRANCIS E. SABIN, Oak Park High Schocl 


An abstract statement never convinces; con- 
crete illustrations often do. One of the great- 
est crimes against pedagogy of which the aver- 
age classical teacher is guilty is that of reply- 
ing to the oft-repeated question, “What’s the 
use of Latin?” by saying: “It’s good for the 
mind,” or “It helps one in English,” or “It 
makes French easier,” etc. On the other hand 
a few simple illustrations in graphic form 
showing just how it is, for example, that the 
Romance languages may be learned in half the 
time with Latin as a basis will hold the at- 
tention of the boy and perhaps convince him 
of the truth of the abstract statement. - It is 
with this well-known principle of pedagogy in 
mind that the Latin Department of the Oak 
Park High School has recently prepared an 
Exhibit which illustrates in a concrete form 
the various ways in which Latin is of real use 
to the practiral man of today. 

The material, consisting of wall maps, charts, 
photographs, newspaper clippings, advertise- 
ments, etc., covering a very wide range of 
illustrative matter, is classified and arranged 
on the walls of two large rooms. Exclusive 





of certain introductory matters regarding edu- 
cation in general and the various meanings of 
the word “practical”—that ambiguous term 
which has confined Latin and Greek for the 
average person to that mysterious and (for 
him) useless realm of “culture”’—the Exhibit 
falls under the following outline: 


THE RELATION OF GREEK AND LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE 


I. Greek and Latin make the English lan- 
guage more intelligible. 

II. Greek and Latin are of supreme value 
to the literary mastery of English. 

III. Latin is the foundation of the Romance 
languages. 

IV. Greek and Latin afford superior mental 
training. 

V. Greek and Latin are essential to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with art and decorative de- 
signs in general. 

VI. Greek and Latin explain much of our 
modern architecture. ; 

VII. Greek and Latin form the terminology 
of science. 
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VIII. Greek and Latin contribute more or 
less directly to success in the professions. 

IX. Greek and Latin add vitality to text- 
books of Greek and Roman history, and give 
a deep insight into the two great civilizations 
upon which our own is based. 

X. Greek and Latin make many things in 
the world about us more interesting. 

As many graphic devices as possible have 
been used in illustrating the above, the em- 
phasis in all cases being directed to the prac- 


tical side. Whenever possible the illustration 
has been based on the student’s personal expe- 
rience or connected in some way with his 
world. And in this alone lies the effectiveness 
of the Exhibit. The following detailed illus- 
trations in connection with I and ITI will per- 
haps make clear the method which has been 
used throughout.* 


1. Latin makes the English language more 
intelligible. 





Latin is the key to such un- 
usual words as these: 
a ‘verid:cal’’ story 
Latin: 
verus—true 
dicere—to say. 


Latin makes words mean 
more: 
““earbuncle’’ 
Latin: 
carbo—a live coal. 


Specimens of English prose 
with the Latin element under- 
lined in red. English is very 
largely indebted to Latin. 

{Eight samples of English 
from books. papers,ete., pasted 
and underlined. } 








Pietorial derivations of 
certain English words: 
‘*Cereal’’ 
(picture of Veres) 


‘iridescent”’ 
(picture of Iris). 











Why not learn the root word 
and save time? 


[Drawing of a tree. whose 
branches are labeled with the 
English derivatives of video 
which is written at the bottom 
of the tree. ] 








Our English Dictionary. 


[An open book with ? of 
each page colored red to indi- 
cate the percentave of words 
of classical origin. ] 





* Sheets of gray or white bristol board have been used in most cases. 


has been done by the aid of rubber stamps. 
III. Latin makes it easier to learn Italian, French, and Spanish. 


The printing is large and conspicuous, and 





Latin has never been a 
‘‘dead”’ language. 


{A map of the Roman 
Empire showing the extent of 
popular Latin at one time. 
It is now called English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. ] 


This Italian newspaper shows 
how much Latin there is in the 
Italian language. 


[A recent Italian paver with 
the word of Latin origin under- 
lined in green. | 


This French newspaper 
shows the extent to which 
French is indebted to Latin. 


[A recent French psper with 
the words of Latin origin under- 
lined in red.} 








A Latin student can read 
these Spanish advertisements. 


[Advertisement from a 
Spanish newspaper with Latin 
vocabulary attached. } 











The black in these circles 
indicates the percentave of 
words a Latin studext does not 
need tw look up. 


[Circles giving the per- 
centage of Latin in English, 
Italian, French, aad Spanish.) 








Latin Syntax in Italian. 


Dative with placet; 
Latin: mihi placet 
Italian: mi piace 
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The results of the Exhibit have more than 
justified the immense labor involved in its 
making. While it has probably not made any 
student like Latin who disliked it before, 
since, as Whitman well knew, “Sermons and 
logic never convince,” it has had the desired 
effect of making the thoughtless boy or girl 
pause before saying, “Latin is all foolishness; 
it doesn’t do you any good.” He is very likely 


to say, on the other hand, if he has any claim 
to reasonableness, that he has never realized 
before how large a part Latin played in his 
world. The following quotation from a recent 
Freshman test paper on the subject is charac- 
teristic of the situation with many pupils: 

I used to think that Latin didn’t help you 
any, but I have changed. 





TEACHING HOW TO STUDY 


SUE CHILDS CLEATON 


A plant generation begins with the dormant 
seed and ends with death; likewise the edu- 
cation of an individual begins with earliest 
infancy and ends when life is extinct. 

We speak of the work of the school as edu- 
cating the individual, when the great work 
of the school should be to train the pupil in 
ways and means of educating himself in the 
outside world around him. “To educate a per- 
son is to adjust him to those elements of his 
environment that are concern in modern life, 
and to develop, organize and train his powers, 
so that he may make proper use of them.” 
Adjustment has been made by a person when 
he has mastered his environment, when he has 
learned to appreciate it; and has been brought 
into fuller harmony with it. Nature has pro- 
vided the lower animals with means of adjust- 
ment to the environment in which they have 
to live. They have fur coats to keep them 
warm, protective colors, and other means of 
protection from enemies. 

It lies in the province of man to adjust his 
environment to his needs. He thus learns to 
use the forces of nature for his pleasure and 
welfare.. To teach him the best and easiest 
methods of doing this is the work of the school, 
and also to bring out and develop the dormant 
powers within him, spiritually, mentally and 
physically. 

The environment of the school and of the 
child who enters it are usually in direct oppo- 
sition to teach other. The object of the school 
is to develop active attention, to give com- 


mand of the smaller muscies, to inhibit and 
control impulse and motor activity. The child’s 
environment calls for passive attention mani- 
fested in play, for the use of the larger mus- 
cles, for freedom from restraint, for out-of- 
door exercise. 

The time used by the school in making this 
adjustment of the child to its environment is 
seven years in the elementary school, four 
years in the high school, and four years in 
college. Of the total number of pupils who 
begin work in the elementary schools, 43 per 
cent. drop out before the fifth year; 60 per 
cent. drop out before the high school is reach- 
ed, and 88 per cent. drop out before the high 
school is completed. 

What are the causes of this immense loss? 
Why has the school failed so significantly ? 
Four chief causes may be named: 

Ist. A large per cent. do not know how to 
do the work required by the school, and so 
lose interest in a task which is clearly beyond 
their ability to perform. 

2nd. Dread of failure of promotion to the 
next grade at the end of the term, or of re- 
petition of the grade, which they look upon 
as a disgrace. 

3rd. The work of the school bears no rela- 
tion to the pupil’s outside life. 

4th. The subordination by the individual of 
all other aims in life to the aim of making a 
living, and the failure of the school to prepare 
him for this aim. 

Scientific investigations made by Dr. Mc- 
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Murry and others, throughout the Uniied 
States, have revealed the fact that the greater 
number of pupils in the schools do not know 
how to do the work assigned them. They do 
not know how to study. These investigations 
have also shown that teachers as a rule do not 
know how to teach their pupils how to study; 
in fact, are ignorant of the methods of study 
themselves. 


Normal school graduates who have had some 
training recently in teaching children to study 
logically, often give as an excuse for not doing 
so, the lack of time, claiming they cannot cover 
the course of study if they attempt to teach 
how tostudy. The fact that teachers look upon 
all matter taught as of equal value by making 
all questions asked alike, encourage the pu- 
pils to do the same; thus the whole becomes a 
tangled mass. 

The prominence given to memory work re- 
duces the individual to a machine, a dead me- 
chanism, concerned only with acquiring know!- 
edge. The burden of the recitation is borne 
by the teacher, who asks all the questions, 
judges the accuracy of the answers, and gives 
the pupil a large part of his information ready 
made. The pupil is not taught to organize the 
subject matter, to judge the value of state- 
ments, to select the main idea and to group 
the subordinate thoughts around it, or to omit 
unimportant details. He has no problem which 
he must solve in order to get out of a fix, an 
uncomfortable situation. 

In attempting to give the pupil knowledge, 
the school has forgotten that knowledge is of 
small value unless the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to use the knowledge to support him- 
self, to do his part in assisting others to bear 
their share of the burden of society, and 
finally to enjoy his leisure, has been developed. 

That the school can overcome these defects 
by patience and perseverance, and = great step 
toward the ideal condition can be made, has 
been proved by a number of tests made in 
some of our largest schools by Miss Earhart 
and others. 

In her book, “Teaching Chiidren to Study,” 
Miss Earhart states that these tests have 
‘proved pupils in the fourth grade may begin 


to study logically. At first the teacher must 
work with the class, but gradually, as the 
capacity of the pupil increases, she must throw 
them on their own responsibility, teaching 
them to exercise iniiiative, to ask questions, 
and to be critical of their own efforts and 
of their classmates. 


The secret of interest is a definite aim. The 
making of a rope may be of little interest to 
a child, but when told to make a rope with 
which to play horse at recess, the rope has a 
new interest. It is now a means to an end. 

The emphasis must be put upon the qual- 
ity of the knowledge gained rather than on 
the quantity. Why teach impossible fractions 
which 99 out of every 100 children will never 
have occasion to use. How many ever buy 
17-29 of a yard of goods, or 11-37 of a pound 
of food? Why teach compositions from un- 
heard-of subjects as the Chinese did; instead 
of how to write an ordinary letter to a friend? 
I recently saw a girl in the first grade of a 
large high school preparing, or rather trying 
to prepare to write a composition on “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul.” Is it any wonder the 
poor mortals get discouraged in their attempts 
to be immortal to please their teachers, and 
drop out of the school? Why not omit unim- 
portant cities in geography by teaching cities 
as types, and unimportant dates in history? 

This is an age of materialism. The law of 
natural selection renders it harder each year 
to make a living. At a very early age the 
child is often called upon to assume the re- 
sponsibility of his own existence. The main 
work of the lower grades must be to give him 
the fundamentals of education, in order that 
he may be able to write, to read, and to use 
figures in calculations; but it must not neglect 
to teach him to appreciate the heautiful, to 
love music, and to develop within him habits 
of truth and honesty; otherwise it may turn 
out educated criminals instead of men. 

The pupil must be taught to work out his 
own salvation, to acquire his own riches, by 
giving him an anticepatory taste of the good 
things, the desirable things. Get the pupil in 
a fix, that he may think a way out of ‘his 
difficulties. 
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If we would teach how to study logically, 
the assignment lesson must be emphasized. 
This, the most valuable part of the entire les- 
son, is often the most- neglected, consisting fre- 
quently of a statement of the number of pages 
or the number of the chapter on which the re- 
citation will be based. The assignment should 
arouse the pupil’s curiosity and whet his ap- 
petite for more. It should clear away all in- 
surmountable obstacles, and give him the key 
to the whole, while unlocking no door for him. 

The way has thus been paved for the study 
lesson, where he must take the initiative and 
use his keys to advantage. Let him make his 
own outlines, for by so doing he must collect 
his data, judge the value of statements, and 
organize the whole. In order to do this he 
must think, through thinking he will learn as- 
sociation of ideas, through association he will 
memorize, and finally he tests his knowledge 
thus acquired by using it. The test of all 


knowledge is ability to use that which has been 
acquired. 

Each lesson should consist of a review of the 
previous lesson, a survey of the lesson in hand, 


and a preview of the next lesson. To illus- 
trate, we will suppose ihe lesson assigned to 
be “The First President of the United States.” 
We will consider the lesson in its three re- 
spects: 

(1) The assignment. 

(a) Preparation—aim. 

The preparation should consist of a review 
or summary of the steps in the growth of the 
nation—the inefficiency of the former govern- 
ment. The confederation—the need for a more 
adequate, more centralized government—the 
three departments of which the new goverr- 
ment was to consist—the selection of an Execn- 
tive who-was most fit for carrying out the 
duties which would fall upon him. 

(b) Presentation: 

The presentation should consist of sugges- 
tions rather than sit and formal questions. 
It should give the pupil the basis on which to 
work. 

(1) The qualifications for the nation’s execu- 
tive—his character, ability, experience. 

(2) Where one would naturally look for 
such a man. 


(3) The needs of the new Federal Union. 

(4) Other leaders needed besides the Execu- 
tive, and how these needs were met. 

(5) Some of the dangers most likely to beset 
the nation at this time. 

Text book and other reference books should 
be used by the pupil to find answers to these 
questions, each pupil working individually, 
and the results of search at seat or at home 
brought to class for discussion. 

- (2) Seat Work: Study lesson. 

(a) Comparison and Abstraction: 

When sent to the study lesson the pupil will 
think out the qualifications, which te his mind 
the leader should possess, and then search out 
al] the information given in the references 
concerning the men foremost in the public mind 
at that time. He will then compare these men 
and see why Washington was chosen, and will 
also prove he was a wise choice by reference 
to the methods he used in deciding the issues 
of his administration. The questions will give 
the pupil an ideal of the characteristics of a 
good leader. In verification of his fitness he 
will learn the facts of the administration of 
Washington. 

3. The Recitation : 

(a) Generalization: 

The generalization should be the work of 
both the study and the recitation lesson, when 
the pupil learns to organize his data and in 
the recitation to clear up all doubtful points. 

(b) Application: 

The questions should require logical reas- 
oning along the line of the suggestions in the 
assignment lesson. The lesson should give an 
ideal of the character of a leader, and the sp- 


plication will go on through life, helping the 


pupil to fashion his own life after that of his 
ideal and to become a better citizen. 

The last lesson to be considered is the ex- 
amination, the importance of which does not 
rest upon its power to test knowledge gained, 
but upon securing concentration of active at- 
tention, and to its organization of a subject 
into a unity in which all parts support one 
another. 

The school must build up habits of active at- 
tention, and must eliminate waste, but not 
everything must be reduced to habit. The de- 


















































velopment of individual judgment and of self- 
appreciation by teaching the child how to study 
is now, or should be, the aim of the school. 
The physical condition of the pupil must 
not be overlooked. The proper amount of 
light from the right source, the proper temper- 





Good definite teaching does more toward 
breaking down obstructions than any other 
agent. Plain, definite teaching is the one thing 
needful above all others. If pupils do not 
understand much of the instruction, they will 


not be interested. 


A teacher told the janitor of the school 
building that the directions would be found 
upon the blackboard. One evening the jani- 
tor found, Empty the waste baskets every day ; 
at another time, Be sure to get all the crayon 
dust off the floor in the primary room. For 
the second time the janitor found this part 
of a sentence on the blackboard, Find the 
greatest common divisor—. Is it possible, said 
the janitor, that thing is lost again? 

Sometimes pupils see teacher write things 
on the blackboard which are not definite to 
them, and they are dumbfounded. Pupils 
hear teachers say things in the recitation which 
are not intelligible, and they grow restless, im- 
patient, and sometimes even become trouble- 
some. It is not the fault of the pupils always 
if they are restless and noisy. If these con- 
ditions exist, you should stop teaching long 
enough to inquire for yourself, Why is my 
school uninterested and noisy? Is it because 
of the natural tendencies of their minds to 
idleness? Are the surrounding conditions ur- 
favorable for study, or am I not instructing in 
a clear definite manner? 

Since we have begun to study the child 
more, and the book in a different way, trying 
to adapt our teaching to the abilities and 
tendencies and environments, we have made 
great advancement. 
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ature, and above all, fresh air in abundance, 
must be had if the mind is to function all. 

The work assigned must not be impossible 
to perform. There must be a genial spirit of 
co-operation and sympathy between teacher 
and pupil that the work may become a joy 
forever. 


The successful teacher will soon recognize 
the child of the streei, the child of the farm, 
and the child of the shop, the undeveloped 
child, the degenerate child, and the precocious 
child. You will have all the phases of charac- 
ter, every form of physical development, and 
all kinds of dispositions. If interested, you 
will diligently study each class of your pupils. 
Our methods are a great improvement over 
old ones. Our dealings with pupils on a men- 
tal and moral basis are superior to the old 
method of settling everything on a physical 
basis. ‘Teachers used’ to apply remedies for 
mischief and bad conduct with about as much 
judgment as the Hungarian who saw the 
American put Paris.Green on potato vines to 
kill the bugs. When he accidentally swallowed 
a potato bug, he immediately ate a teaspoonful 
of Paris Green to kill it. The bug was killed, 
but Hungarian and bug were both buried in 
the same cemetery. Teachers have been known 
to apply remedies for misbehavior which were 
really worse than the offenses themselves. 
Thoughtless, ill-tempered teachers subject 
pupils to personal indignities that are posi- 
tively barbaric. In one school where pupils 
were detected chewing gum, they were required 
to give up their gum. The pellets were stuck 
together as fast as they were collected. After- 
wards the gum-chewers were required to break 
off fragments taken from the mass, and chew 
it. In several cases it caused nausea and vomit- 
ing. Pupils in that school guilty of using im- 
proper language were required te chew bits of 
seap, in order to wash out the stains of im- 
pure language. It is enough to say that no 


























teacher can employ these methods of punish- 
ment without suffering degradation of char- 
acter. 

There are ways of trampling on the rights 
of a child other than by physical abuse. There 
is no more efficient instrument of torture than 
a venomous tongue. Ridicule and sarcasm 
leave deeper wounds than blows; they are in- 
visible, but lasting, and may turn a life into a 
wrong channel. A little girl said, Our teacher 
does not whip much, but oh! how she does 
scold. She can say the most awful things. I 
do not believe she ever loved anything in her 
life. What teacher would be proud of such 
a reputation? The very life of a teacher im- 
presses itself upon the pupil, this being espec- 
ially noticeable in the changing of teachers 
where there is a marked difference in discipline 
and methods. The teacher of a little girl had 
been kind, and had governed in that easy man- 
ner which characterizes the natural teacher, 
but her second teacher ruled by force; she 
scolded, pulled, jerked, and punished the pupils 
in many ways, and naturally had no control. 
The effect produced on the little girl was soon 
noticeable. When playing with her dolls she 
scolded, jammed, jerked and slammed them 
until it was distressing. She never had a kind 
word for one of them, carrying out in her play 
the daily life at school. The next year she 
had a gentle teacher, and there was no more 
scolding of the dolls, but she rather overdid 
the work of caressing them. Most children at 
some time in their lives need punishment, but 
it should be graded just as well as the number 
work or reading lesson, it should never be hu- 
miliating. 

The misinterpretation of the actions of pu- 
pils is a serious matter. There are children 
whose motions and actions, if not understood, 
might be severely reprimanded, and yet not 
deserve it. To teach your pupils self-control 
should be one of your highest aims; that im- 
portant training ought to be in your mind con- 
tinually. So many children have never learned 
to control themselves, or even to depend upon 
themselves for anything. 

When General Shafter commanded the forces 
of the battle of Santiago, he had many sugges- 
tions from his fellow commanders, as to how 
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the city might be taken; he listened attentively 
to all the suggestions, but finally decided to 
follow his own ideas, which differed materially 
from the others. He said, When I was a boy 
in school, I learned to depend upon myself. 
Our teacher called upon the class in mental 
arithmetic, and began putting questions, be- 
ginning with the pupil at the head of the 
class, and going toward the foot until some one 
could give a correct answer. I stood near the 
middle of the class, and next below me was 
a boy who was three years older, and consider- 
ably ahead of me in the various studies. How 
much are 13 and 9 and 8? the teacher asked. 

While one after another of the boys and 
girls ahead of me guessed, and failed to get it 
right, I figured out what I though the answer 
ought to be. The question hal almost reached 
me when I heard the big boy just below me 
whisper apparently to himself, but loud enough 
for me to hear, twenty-nine, twenty-nine, 
twenty-nine. ms 

Finally the pupil above me failed to answer 
correctly, and then it was my turn. 

Well, Willie, said the teacher, Iet us see if 
you know the answer. 

I raised my head proudly, cast a triumphant 
look at those who had gone down on the 
problem, and said so that everybody in the 
schoolroom could hear me: Twenty-nine. 

Next, said the teacher, how many are 13 and 
9 and 8? 

Ah, said the big boy just below me, with a 
lock of supreme triumph at the rest of us, 
thirty! 

That was what I had figured it to be my- 
self, and when the teacher said correct, I 
wanted to fight. 

I did not assault him, but I made up» my 
mind then to depend on my own judgment 
in the future, and ever since then, when I 
have anything to do, and had figured out what 
I considered the best way to do it, I have gone 
ahead, remembering, when people tried to 
throw me off the track, how the big boy made 
a fool of me in the arithmetic class. 


EXAMINATIONS 


During examinations there is danger on the 
part of the teachers to misinterpret the actions 
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of pupils. Sometimes pupils glance about 
them, possibly unconsciously, and these glances 
may mislead you. One thing is certain; you 
ought to avoid being suspicious. If there is 
any characteristic which unfits a person to 
teach young people, it is the pernicious habit 
of being suspicious. How can you, if you re- 
gard every one as dishonest until he proves 
himself otherwise, ever expect to instil any 
good traits into pupils under your charge? If 
you trust no one, but are suspecting something 
wrong, you will get only poor work from your 
pupils, and will create no enthusiasm. ; 

A teacher of that class reminds one of a 
story told by Congressman John Allen. He 
owned a dog which persisted in howling and 
moaning throughout the night. It was all! in 
vain that he tried to stop the animal from in- 
dulging in these outbreaks, and in sheer de- 
spair, he consulted an old darkey of the neigh- 
borhood, asking his opinion as to what ailed 
the dog. When a dog keeps on whinin’ and 
moanin’ and howlin’ like that, said the darkey, 
it means that he scents something he can’t lo- 


cate. That is the way with suspicious teach- 


ers; they scent imaginary trouble, but cannot 


locate it. 

A boy had a teacher who was always watch- 
ing for notes on examination days, casting 
suspicious glances on every side. One day this 
teacher gave-an examination in which she was 
particularly anxious that no copying be done. 
Among the pupils was this boy, whom the 
teacher had charged with trying to copy or 
to receive help. On this occasion, the boy con- 
cluded that he would get even with her. Dur- 
ing the examination, she saw the boy take out 
his watch several times and gaze at it. She 
grew suspicious of the boy and his watch. She 
walked slowly down the aisle, and stopping 
in front of the boy, said, Let me see your 
watch. All right, was the meek reply, as he 
reluctantly handed his watch to her. She 
opened the front lid, and looked somewhat 
sheepish as she read on a paper pasted on the 
inside of the lid, the single word, Fooled! 

One of the best methods for training chil- 
dren to obedience and honestry, is to trust 
them. . 


How miserable would be humanity, if no 
one trusted another. How much _ business 
would a merchant do if he were so suspicious 
of mankind that he would trust no one who 
lives in his village? How mucli power would 
a minister have over a people whom he con- 
tinually mistrusted? There could be no pro- 
gress in humanity, education, or religion were 
it not for that beautiful word trust. Trust a 
child if you want to make anything of it. A 
child suspected never does- its best work any 
more than a reclaimed criminal who is con- 
tinually watched will ever become a good 
man. 


(To be continued.) 





When a child’s conduct shows that he is ac- 
quiring the principles of kindness, decency, 
regularity, a regard for the rights and interests 
of others and the other qualities that are the 
very foundation of Democracy you need have 
no fear about his class-room studies. They will 
follow logically and naturally. The thing of 
most importance is the development of moral 
fiber, a willingness for each to do his share and 
a determination to do the task before him 
thoroughly and conscientiously—Dr. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia. 





Experience and knowledge of the highest 
authority are to the effect that one teacher, 
in order to accomplish the best results, should 
not attempt to give instruction to more than 
thirty children properly classified in not more 
than three or four grades. In many country 
schools we find one teacher attempting to give 
instruction to from forty to seventy-five chil- 
dren distributed in the forty or more classes of 
eight or more years or grades of work, and de- 
voting from five minutes to ten minutes to a 
cluss—a condition which makes proper in- 
struction and personal attention to each child 
impossible. Are good schools desired? If so, 
shall an intelligent effort be made to improve 
the present deplorable conditions ?—State Su- 
perintendent F. M. Bralley. 











II. 


In the first article on this subject it was 
stated that training given the future country 
dweller is successful only when it fits him to 
function as efficiently as possibl® in a country 
environment. Some changes which it would 
be desirable to make in the present system of 
training were also noted. This article will 
first attempt to outline a possible method of 
putting the proposed changes into effect and 
will then state very briefly a few of the ad- 
vantages which may be expected from the pro- 
posed system. 

Before discussing any particular type of 
school, however, it would be well to give a 
very brief summary of the types of secondary 
agricultural schools which have been tried in 
various parts of the country. With local va- 
riations nearly all such schools can be in- 
cluded in five general types, namely: (1) The 
private secondary school type; (2) the agricul- 
tural college type; (3) the congressional dis- 
trict type; (4) the village township high 
school type, and (5) the county type.* 

The Private Secondary School Type-—A 
number of private academies in various parts 
of the country give courses in secondary agri- 
culture; but since this type can not have a 
general application, it will not be discussed 
further. 

The Agricultural College Type.—The first 
secondary agricultural school in the country 
was started on the grounds of the University 
of Minnesota, in 1888. The objects of this 
school are just to prepare young men and 
women for life on the farm, and second, to pre- 
pare them for college. The primary empha- 
sis is placed on the first object. This school 
now has about seven hundred students on its 
rolls. It has been so successful that courses of 
secondary agriculture are now maintained in 
connection with thirty-five colleges of agricul- 
ture. In connection with this type, mention 
should also be made of the special separate 
agricultural schools established by several 
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States, notably New York and Massachusetis. 
These schools have no organic connection with 
the school systems of those States and are not 
located with reference to any particular sub- 
division of the States. 

The Congressional District Type.—This type 
has seen its main development in the South- 
ern States. ‘The sparsely-settied country and ° 
the divided school population probably had an 
important influence on their adopting the con- 
gressional district as a_unit. The schools of 
Georgia are usually regarded as the best re- 
presentatives of this type. Her eleven such 
schools are branches of the Georgia State Cel- 
lege of Agriculture. The interest which the 
people take in this movement is shown by the 
fact that on an average more than $75,000 in 
land and money was given to each of these 
schools by the communities in which they are 
located, while rejected bids of other communi- 
ties amounted to fully as much more. Each 
school has a farm of about 250 acres. Nearly 
all of the work on these farms is done by the 
students. In 1910 the average attendance was 
slightly over one hundred for each school, the 
majority of the students being boarders. The 
annual income of each school is now $10,000. 

In 1908, Virginia also committed herself to 
a policy of congressional district agricultural 
high schools. Here, however, instead of build- 
ing new schools outright, as was done in Geor- 
gia, an agricultural department was tacked 
on to a classical school already in existence. 
These schools, of which there are now ten, 
will this year receive $2,500 for equipment be- 
sides their annual appropriation of $3,000. 
None of these schools have any land to speak 
of, and most of them have either very limited 
facilities for boarding students or none at 
all. Hence, in the main, they have amounted 
to but little more than Jocal schools, and as 
yet have a very limited sphere of irfluence. 

The Village Township High School Type.—- 
This type of school, with courses in secondary 
agriculture, seems to be growing in favor very 
rapidly, especially in the middle West. Many 












States are now giving special State aid for 
agricultural instruction in such schools. Where 
the country is thickly enough settled to permit 
of such a plan, this is undoubtedly the ideal 
method. Indeed, Dean Davenport, in his “Edu- 
cation for Efficiency,” advances some very 
strong arguments against any other method. 
According to him there is grave danger of cre- 
ating class feeling if separate schools are es- 
tablished to preface for the different occupa- 
tions. This is a matter which would have to 
be guarded against. 

The County Type.—The first county agri- 
cultural high school was established in Wis- 
consin in 1901. ‘Ten are now authorized in 
that State. This plan has proved so success- 
ful that about twenty States have begun the 
same policy. North Carolina, by its “County 
Farm-life School” law, passed in 1911, has 
probably attempted the most ambitious pro- 
gram of any of the States in the matter of 
placing agricultural education within the 
reach of all. iy the provisions of this law 
any county which provides twenty-five acres 
or more of good arable land, suitable buildings 
and equipment, and dormitories for twenty-five 
boys and twenty-five girls, besides an annual 
appropriation of $2,500 for running expenses, 
may draw on the State annually for an equal 
amount. If the majority of the voters so de- 
sire, a county may bond itself to the extent 
of $25,000 in order to establish such a school. 
It is required that a regular first grade high 
school shall be conducted in connection with 
these “County Farm-life schools.” Thus these 
schools form an organic part of the State 
school system. The law provides that only 
ten of these schools may be established in any 
one year. In addition to the regular school 
work, the faculties of these schools are ex- 
pected to do extension and demonstration work 
throughout the county. They are also ex- 
pected to hold one or more county meetings 
annually at the school for the farmers and 
their wives. 

After taking account of the advantages and 
disadvantages of these various types, it seems 
that for Virginia conditions a combination of 
the Village Town-ship (or District) High 
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School ‘Type and of the County type, would 
be the best method of placing agricultural in- 
struction within the reach of all. There are 
several very serious objections to the congres- 
sional district as a school unit. The most im- 
portant of these are: First the congressional 
district is not a fixed unit and is liable to 
be changed at any time; second, the congres- 
sional district§ are laid out without account 
of the natural soil and agricultural divisions 
of the State, consequently counties with the 
most diverse conditions and types of farming 
are found in the same district; and third, the 


congressional district is too large a unit for. 


such a school to effectively reach and influ- 
ence all the people as it should. Some have 
advocated the congressional district as a unit 
for this type of schools on the grounds that 
thus there would be a better chance to secure 
Federal aid for them. If the Federal Govern- 
ment ever aids secondary schools there is no 
reason why such aid can not be apportioned 
to the counties. 

While the congressional district is not a 
suitable unit for an agricultural high school, 
because it is too large, we find on the other 
hand that the local school districts are not 
suitable units because they are too small. d/ost 
of the local district high schools in Virginia 
are too small to justify proper equipment or 
properly trained teachers for special agricul- 
tural instruction in all of its different phases. 
Apparently, the best solution of the difficulty 
would be for the local high schools to give as 
best they can a single course in general agri- 
culture for the boys, and a similar course in 
home keeping for the girls. These courses 
should be ranked as the equals in educational 
value with any other courses given by the 
school. Then for those students who wish a 
more thorough training in these subjects, each 
county, or two counties together, should estab- 
lish a school similar to the “County Farm-life 
Schools” of North Carolina. The State could 
not make a more profitable use of her funds 
than in aiding such schools. The course of 
study in these county schools should be so ar- 
ranged that the students could change to them 
from the local high school with a minimum of 


































loss, especially for the last two years of high 
school course. Besides giving thorough in- 
struction in biology, physics and chemistry— 
the sciences fundamental to argriculture—- 
these county schools should also give the boys 
as much instruction as possible in soils and fer- 
tilizers, horticulture, farm crops, animal hus- 
bandry, plant and animal diseases, farm me- 
canics, farm management (including farm 
bookkeeping and cost acounting), and rural 
economics. The girls should be given as tho- 
rough instruction as possible in the different 
phases of home making. Since the time and 
strength of the students have a limit, it would 
be necessary to leave out of their course of 
study some of the subjects which ordinarily 
form a part of a high school course, but as 
many of the so-called cultural subjects as pos- 
sible should be taught, If any section has 
some particular industry and none of the 
schools of the section give the necessary prep- 
aration for that industry, the county high 
school might also have an industrial depart- 
ment. Agricultural education is only one 
phase of the probleia of giving all of the peo- 
ple vocational training: 


Besides the ordinary school work, such a 
county school should be the headquarters of, 
and the co-ordinating agency for every kind 
of rural] improvement work undertaken in the 
section. It should co-operate in every way 
possible.with the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Department of Agriculture, 
the State College of Agriculture, and the State 
Experiment Stations. The Farm Demonstra- 
tion work might well be conducted through the 
agency of such schools. One of the faculty of 
each school should devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to extension and demonstra- 
tion work. When the students leave school 
they should be organized into clubs. These 
clubs should undertake to do a certain amount 
of work each year, either in the way of study, 
or in working out some special problem on 
the home farm. The extension agent of the 
school should look after the work of these 
clubs. Each of these county schools should 
own a fair sized farm. They should not at- 
tempt to do eriginal experimental work; but 
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by means of their own stock, their own demon- 
stration plots and by demonstration work in 
co-operation with the farmers; and through 
instruction based on exact knowledge of local 
conditions they should seek to bring all the 
peopie into closer touch with the work which 
is being done for their venefit by various gov- 
ernmental agencies. In other words, they 
should adapt the results of original investiga- - 
tions elsewhere to local] conditions. 

Since few of the average farmers have either 
the time or the technical information te do 
such work successfully, these schools might 
well undertake to grow pure bred seeds of va- 
rious kinds of those varieties which test have 
proved adapted to that locality, and furnish 
them to the farmers at a reasonable price. Ex- 
periments to find out the fertilizer require- 
ments of the region, should be carried out on 
the school farm under expert supervision. 
Similar experiments, under the direction of 
the school, should be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the farmers of the locality. Vari- 
ous forms of community co-operative enter- 
prises like canneries, creameries, laundries, 
ete., might well be located at these schools. 
Besides being convenient places for them, they 
would also be valuable adjuncts to the schools 
for educational purposes. 

Finally these county schools should form the 
county social centers. They would be the best 
place to hold county fairs, picnics, field days 
and county club meetings. If most of the peo- 
ple of a county could be brought together in 
a social way several times a year, the commun- 
ity spirit would be much easier to get the peo- 
ple to support community betterment enter- 
prises, as for example, good roads. 

In order’ fer such schools as these outlined 
above to be successful, it would be necessary 
for them to have good equipment and ample 
dormitory facilities for those students who 
lived some distance from the school. 

Of course it would be neither possible nor 
desirable to start such schools in every county 
at once. The proper way would be to test out 
the method by establishing such schools in two 
or three counties in different sections of the 
Such schools should be owned by the 


State. 
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counties in which they are located and they 
should form an organic part of the regular 
school system. Tuition should be free and 
board should be given as cheaply as possible. 
They should be built and equipped by the 
counties, with some aid from private sources 
if possible, and supported jointly hy the coun- 
ties and the State. 

It may as well be admitted that such a sys- 
tem of schools would cost a very large amount 
of money. When we compare the State’s pres- 
ent school expenditures with her expenditures 
for some other purposes, it would seem as if 
she could well afford to spend more on public 
education. For example, Virginia’s annual 
bill for intoxicating liquors is over 39 million 
dollars; for tobacco, over 19.5 millions; and 
each year she contributes to the support of the 
national army more than 3.5 millions; to the 
navy nearly 2.75 millions; and to Federal pen- 
sions about 3.75 millions. In contrast to these 
enormous sums, more than 68.5 million dol- 
lars altogether, sums which add not one cent 
to the State’s productive power, Virginia’s 
annual expenditure on her public schools is 
less than 45 million dollars, not one-fifteenth 
as much. These annual expenditures, if put 
on a per capita basis and expressed graphi- 
cally, would have the following proportions: 
Intoxicating Liquors—$19.10 per capita. 


SS——————— ll” 
Tobacco—$9.49 per capita. 


bo 


—=— 
Army—$1.76 per capita. 


ae 
Navy—$1.31 per capita. 2 
Dad 


Federal pensi»ns—$1.81 per capita, 2 





oe , 
Va. Public School—$2.16 per capita. 3 
= , 
1 Foght H: ‘‘American Rural Schools’’ p. 103 ($19.10) 
is the per capi'a rate for the whole country. It is tobe 
hopedthat Virginians do not drink as much. Ifnot, 
there would be some error in the above total. The 
school expenditures are notexactly comparable with the 
others since they do not include city scliool funds. 
21912 U.S. statistica! abstract. 3 Rept. U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, 1910, Vol. II, p. 669. 

If we grant, then, that the State, in addi- 
tion to her ordinary school expenditures, is 
able to support a system of county vocational 
schools, the next thing to be considered is 
whether the benefits to be derived from such 


schools would justify the necessary loss. The 





limits to our space will permit of only a few 
of these benefits being discussed. Some of the 
most important are: 

1. More students would take u high school 
course.—If such county schools as those out- 
lined were available, a great many of those 
who now drop out at the end of the grammar 
school or near the beginning of high school, 
would be induced to finish the high school 
course. The establishment of agricultural high 
schools in several foreign countries has re- 
sulted in increasing the average school life of 
the students by several years. The limited 
evidence at hand indicates that such. schools 
have the same effect in this country. ‘The con- 
tinuation of industrial schools in the cities 
give the same results. ‘The writer knows at 
least half a dozen boys within a radius of a 
few miles of his home who would gladly have 
gone to such a county school if it had been 
available. These boys all dropped out of school 
with only a year or so of high school work 
and in consequence will lead less efficient lives 
than they would have done if they had had bet- 
ter training. This community is fairly typi- 
cal of hundreds of others in Virginia. 

2. Present school expenditures would bring 
increased returns.—If a manufacturing plant 
constantly put all except a very small per- 
centage of its products on the market in a 
partly finished condition, it would soon be 
forced out of business. The school factory of 
the State, however, is constantly doing this 
very thing. When diagramed, the present 
school enrollment would be as follows. 
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Only about 75 per cent. of the white school 
population and 55 per cent. of the colored are 
enrolled in the schools are of high schovl age. 
If a larger number could be induced to finish 
the high school course, the actual returns on 
the present school expenditures would be very 
much increased. 

3. A high school education pays the stu- 
dents —In a “Farm Management Survey” of 
a certain county of New York State, it was 
found that after taking account of the differ- 
ences in their capital, the farmers, with a high 
school education, on an average, made $300 per 
year more than those who had only a common 
school education. If these farmers had had 
agricultural education the difference would 
undoubtedly have been even greater. Further- 
more, statistics. of a large number of indus- 
tries indicate that the earning power of the 
working men is in direct proportion to the 
amount of their school training. It is also 
generally recognized that Germany's industrial 
supremacy is due to her system of industria! 
schools. If the increased earning power just 
referred to applied to ten thousand Virginia 
boys, one hundred to each county, it would 
increase the State’s productive power by $3,- 
000,000 annually. If an equal number of such 
boys were turned out of the schools every year 
the increase would soon reach very enormous 
figures. 

4. Better trained farmers would increase the 
State’s production of agricultural products.-- 
Much has been said in recent years about 
the importance of seed selection, but cur fasm- 
ers do not yet generally recognize its vaine, 
nor do they generally recognize that the differ- 
ent varieties of the various crops vary very 
much in their adaptability to a given region. 
Though there are a great number of different 
soil types in the State, the same kinds of fer- 
tilizers are usually applied on all, regardless 
of the requirements of the given fype. For 
this reason it is the opinion of many, who are 
competent to judge, that a large percentage of 
the State’s enormous fertilizer bil! is wasted. 
According to the State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, 80 per cent. of the dairy products used 
in Virginia are shipped there from other 
States. Though Virginia is exceptionally well 
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adapted to dairying, the low average produc- 
tion of her dairy cows makes dairying there a 
rather hazardous business. The following table 
will show some of the increased yields which 
might be reasonably expected from a few of 
the State’s leading products, when attention is 
given to the above and other important points. 
A system of county argricultural schools would 
be the surest and speediest way to secure atten- 
tion to them: 


Crop’ Present acre- Presentaver- Possiblein- Total in- 

age age yleld per creasein crease 

acre yield per in value 

acre of crop 

Corn 1,860,359 21 bu. 10 bu. $13,852,793 
Wheat 692,907 12 * 5 3,464,535 
Oats 204 455 14 * io: * 1,022,275 
Huy 775,668 11 tons .25 on 3 878,340 
Votatoes 86,927 101 bu 10 bu. 1, 13 654 
Tobacco 185,609 717 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 1,484,872 
Total $24.816,469 


25% increased val'~ rom $6,925,00 : of fe rtilize: 1,731,250 
Tue average produ_.ion of the states’ 
356,284 dairy cows in 1900 was about 
170 pounds of butter. An average in- 
crease of 100 pounds of butter percow 
would be worth, .......... 


Total 


8 $107,100 
$35 .454.819 
Three per cent. of this sum would be more 
than sufficient to establish and maintain a 
county agricultural school in each county. 

5. Public affairs would be managed more 
efficiently—If the boys were taught rural eco- 
nomics and the proper methods of studying 
public affairs while in school, it is safe to say 
that there would soon be very marked changes 
in the present method of conducting public 
business. Moreover, if a farmer has some ac- 
quaintance with the language of subjects like 
chemistry and biology, he would get more out 
of talks on scientific agriculture and out of the 
government publication. He would also be in 
a better position to judge when he should give 
his support to public laws, which have tiie 
principles of these subjects as their basis. As 
for example, laws regarding fertilizers. 

6. The outlook on life would be hroadened.--- 
Last, but not least, the greater training re- 
sulting from a longer period in school would 
increase the deeper pleasures of life. A bet- 
ter understanding of the processes of nature 
would result in the countryman’s getting inere 
pleasure from his surroundings. He would 


also appreciate more his great heritage of 
good literature. 


Moreover, he would have a 
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broader outlook on the doings of the great out- 


side world. 
To sum the whole matter up, such schools 
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would preface the future country dweller for 
more complete living—materially, ethically, 
socially and intellectually. 





The VALUE of THE FAIRY TALE 


AGNES D. SMITH 


A good fairy story always appeals to a 
child; but this in itself is not sufficient reason 
why the fairy story should be told to the child. 
The question is rather, Is such a_ story 
good for the child? Nearly all educators agree 
that it is; for, say they, nearly every fairy 
story embodies some ethical truth which, pre- 
sented in this attractive form, becomes more 
impressive than a sermon. A few instances 
will make this clear. The words of the good 
little girl were turned into diamonds and 
pearls, while the words of her cross little 
sister became toads and vipers; again, Red 
Riding Hood brought calamity upon herself 
by her disobedience to her mother while the 
hard-working Cinderella gained happiness 
through her daily practice of patience and 
gentleness. In other words, the fairy-tale 
shows that evil is always punished in the end 
while goodness is rewarded and children are 
wise enough to fee] instinctively that this is 
as it should be. 

Not only is the fairy tale valuable for the 





lesson it teaches; more than any other type of 
story it stimulates the imagination, which 
grows by what it feeds upon. The child who 
enters the higher grades equipped with a 
lively imagination is prepared to find in the 
world’s great prose and poetry and art the 
hidden beauty of which the child with an un- 
developed imagination never dreams. The 
child of untrained mental vision can never ap- 
preciate the full charm of such poems as 
Tennysen’s “Bugle Song,” or Holmes’ “Cham- 
bered Nautilus.” To him the lines, “The splen- 
dor falls on castle walls,” and “This is the 
ship of pearl,” are hardly more than words. 
The beautiful colors suggested are quite un- 
seen. 

Let us give the children fairy stories, then, 
knowing that in so doing we are teaching 
them lessons of true moral worth and at the 
same time preparing them to see the wonder- 
ful pictures that lie back of the works of the 


masters. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS IN THE SCHOOLS 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Haverford College 


The editor of this journal has laid before 
me some interesting passages from a lecture on 
the teaching of English, given to the students 
of Bedford College, a part of London Uni- 
versity, by Mr. ©. Linklater Thomson. With 
regard to the suitability of popular ballads 
for instruction and reading in schools, these 
quotations from Mr. Thomson sound a dis- 
couraging note. He thinks it “a waste of 


time” to teach such a poem as “King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury,” a favorite in Eng- 


lish schools. He condemns the Robin Hood 
ballads, not only because the moral of them is 
bad, involving “some trick played by the out- 
laws,” but also because their style is “inferior 
to that of the Scottish poems.” This infer- 
iority in style, he declares, holds good of nearly 
all the English traditional, popular ballads, 
and they are rejected in block; while what Mr. 
Thomson calls the Scottish poems are praised 
for that “magic” in their style which is pal- 
pably absent from versions south of the Tweed. 














lt is true that not much can be said in de- 
fense of the moral teaching involved in the 
ballad of “King John and the Abbot of Can- 
terbury.” It is true that monk and sheritt 
fare very ill at the hands of Robin Hood, 
though 1 doubt heartily that the story, so cap- 
itally well told, could do boys and girls: any 
harm. It is true that Scottish traditional bal- 
lads have here and there a quality—‘magic” 
may pass as name for it—seldom found in 
Knglish versions. 


There is a feast in your father’s house— 
The broom blooms bonnie and so is it fair; 
It becomes you and me to be very douce— 
And we'll never gang up to the broom nae 
mar. 


But to concede the truth of these observa- 
tions must not mean concession of what seems 
to be Mr. Thomson’s main point; neither mor- 
ality in matter nor “magic” in style, as Mr. 
Thomson has handled them, can control our 
decision about the suitability of popular bal- 
lads for use in the school. The question of 
morality should lead at once to ground which 
his instances do not cover and hardly touch; 
the question of style depends upon a far more 
important pedagogical principle. In the pres- 
ent paper I should like to take that higher 
ethical ground, discuss the deeper principle, 
and justify the ways of the ballad by a more 
general test. 

The educational value of the ballads in cer- 
tain respects is obvious. They have simpli- 
city—real and not imitated simplicity; and 
one need not strain the argument of ontogene- 
sis to show that this survival in form and 
spirit from the world’s childhood of story- 
telling suits the individual child of to-day. 
Ballads make the direct appeal; they are full 
of repetition at the critical moments, which 
exactly answers to the child’s demand; and 
they leap over tiresome and “realistic details.” 
They have no figurative phrases to puzzle and 
divert attention, little or no metaphor. In 
Professor Steenstrup’s fine phrase, they “talk 
as a mother to her child.” Their rhythm is 
exact, insistent, memorable. It would indeed 
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be a waste of time to dwell on these features 
which have tempted so many poets to imitate 
the popular ballad, and which commend it 
even to the most careless reader. My main 
point is that the objectionable features, as Mr. 
Thomson sees them, point to deeper levels of 
advantage. When Mr. Thomson deplores a 
certain disregard of morality in the outlaw- 
ballads, although he may be right in the par- 
ticular instance, he fails to note that the great 
body of ballads, while perfectly “moral” in 
tone, leave this general question of morality 
out of the account—a commendable omission 
when children are in the case. Furthermore, 
when Mr. Thomson rejects English ballads be- 
cause they lack “magic” in their style he 
fails to note what this means for his main 
question, what compensating advantages 
the lack of “magic” may have for young 
readers. “Magic” is an appeal to emotional 
experience; in the child’s case it is a sugges- 
tion, an appeal not to experience, but to im- 

agination and anticipation of experience—a 
questionable matter. “Magic,” too, may be an 
appeal to reflection, and mainly, as Shelley 
has noted, to sad reflection. Longfellow, 
whom one now abuses so unreasonably, both 
practiced this lyric art and told the secret of 
it; the mood it engendered must “resemble 
sorrow only as the mist resembles the rain.” 
But are children better for this mist and hint 
of sorrow? Between the immortal nonsense 
of 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 


which, to be sure, has simplicity, lilt, and epic 
interest, but lacks profundity, completeness, 
and coherence, and the beautiful lines of 
Blake— 

O sunflower, weary of time! 


which sing that pleasing sorrow into the heart, 
there is safe middle ground—the best popular 
ballads. They are utterly removed from non- 
sense; they are utterly unsentimental and un- 
reflective. The ballad of popular tradition 
does not ask general questions about the evil 
in our life, the misery of men, the riddle of 
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the painful earth. The ballad does not—save 
in these exceptional “magic” passages of Scot- 
tish lays, mainly amorous, which have already 
been cited-—call up the vague sentiment. of 
love and Joss, or practice the “natural” magic, 
as Matthew Arnold termed it, of lines like 
these : 
In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 


To come again to Carthage. 


Our best and noblest lyric is forever asking 
those deep questions in terms of this “magic. 
I should, therefore, like to take away from 
the reading of children all poems, however 
high their poetic rank, however simple and 
convincing their phrase, which stimulate that 
kind of reflection and appeal to that kind of 
sentiment; and I should like to put into their 
places a few carefully selected popular bal- 
lads, both for the positive reason that the bal- 
‘lad is singable, objective, simple, energetic, 
direct in appeal, and for the negative reason 
that it is unreflective and unsentimental. For 
children, in a word, the best poetry can be too 
good. 
The process of reform in school reading has 
been salutary in the main. The principle of 
selection, excellent in and for itself, has been 
to form in young children a taste for the no- 
blest and best literature. Nor did one fail to 
meet the evident objection of forcing intellec- 
tual appreciation. No piece hard to under- 
stand, or involving high questions in philoso- 
phy, was put into the child’s “reader.” 
Tragedy, of course, was left out—murder, 
crime, the sordid and the hopeless, the note 
of despair. But, in a sort of compensation, 
sentiment was left in—sentiment up and down 
the scale; not amorous sentiment, to be sure, 
but the kind that is really decocted from re- 
flection upon the tragedy so carefully excluded 
in its objective and visible guise, sentiment 
founded on the misery and baffling fates of 
man. Now, there are few bad influences upon 
children so subtle and yet so effective as the 
fercing of childish sentiment. Boys and girls 


should never be asked to feel by deputy the 


sentiment of battled life, to be led before their 
time over the tragic path, and so be made te 
anticipate the loss of their own innocent and 
eager outlook. No lyric is simpler, none more 
poignant and true, than Mignon’s prayer, 


Vor Kummer altert’ ich zu fruhe; 
Macht mich auf ewig wieder jung. . 


but no child ought to appreciate it. Even 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence need sifting. Let 


us have the 7%ger, to be sure; but let us have 
no tears over childhood’s tears. To sentiment 
of their own kind children are entitled; but it 
ought to be in solution with narrative and 
pictures, with out-of-door verse, which appeals 
by its echo of bustle and action, its rhythm, 
its call to keep step, its fresh, pictorial tri- 
umph, its deep color and clear-cut forms. 

The ballads, I grant, are full of dire and 
tragic happenings. So are the soundest nurs- 
ery rhymes; so are fairy-tales, folk-tales, earli- 
est epic. But they are not full of dire and 
tragic sentiment. Death stalks through the 
nursery with fearful foot, and every play- 
ground has its heaps of imaginary slain; but 
there is no reflection over the causes and the 
necessity of the ogre’s or the witch’s cruel 
deeds, no sentiment over their own destruction, 
no tears over fate. In the child’s mind can be 
found something of primitive man’s attitude 
toward death. The mere tragic event does not 
trouble the child, who would as unwillinely 
accept an account of the world in terms of 
general beneficence as he would accept 2” 
count of it as a mere value of sorrows and 
tears. It is a place of action, movement, color: 
he desires to see it plainly, to see it over and 
over again. Sentiment, “magic” of appeal. 
can only blur this picture and disturb the 
young spectator, who, if left to himself, will 
make no mistake in the labels and will delight 
in the rough justice of events. Poetic excel- 
lence for the child must be obvious and not 
suggested; and hence not even in the style of a 
poem is “magic” to be desired. 

The traditional ballads meet such needs of 
the child for his poetic reading. I could in- 
stance some very “safe” examples; but I shall 

















rather take a case which seems at first sight 
to bristle with difficulties. I take “Johnie 
Cock,” called by Mr. Child a “precious speci- 
men of the unspoiled traditional ballad.” 
Johnie may or may not be an outlaw of the 
extreme type; but he disregards the warning 
of his mother, hunts the king’s deer, and, in 
defending himself from the attack of the 
seven foresters, kills them “all but one,” while 
he is sorely wounded himself. He sends a bird 
to his mother, to tell her of his case and to 
bid her have him carried home. There is not 
a touch of sentiment or reflection; but the 
rough, “working” virtues are there—courage, 
sympathy of kin, scorn for cowardice and 
treachery. The wind blows through these 
verses, the sun shines on them, all is “real”— 
and yet all is of the primitive world, the 
child’s world of folk-lore and fairy-tale. 
Wolves are cited as authority on the code of 
honor in fight; “a little bird” carries tidings. 

Through such a medium as this, let children 
see that strenuous and dangerous and tragic 
side of life which cannot be hidden from them, 
but which has no sinister and mournful mean- 
ing when so presented. It is infinitely worse to 
suppress the picture and suggest the sentiment, 
to evoke an untimely sadness, as so many of 
the best lyrics do when brought before the 
child’s imaginative vision. 





Not Trying to Make Good Americans— 
Progress in Education in the Philippines 
Washington, Oct. 13.—The Director of Ed- 

ucation of the Philippine Islands, who is now 

visiting in this country, says, in speaking of 
the Filipinos: 

“We are not trying to make good Americans 
of them, but we are trying to make good Fili- 
pinos of them, and we are succeeding. We 
have established, as generally as_ possible 
throughout the archipelago, an educational 
system which we hope will give the greatest 
possible number of the islanders the kind of 
education which will do them the greatest pos- 
sible good—as islanders.” 

An enrollment of over half a million chil- 
dren in the public schools, taught and super- 
vised by over nine thousand American and 
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hilipino teachers with very practical courses 
of study from the primary grades up through 
the professional colleges of the Philippine 
University, seems to substantiate the conclu- 
sion of the Director of Edueation. 

‘The Bureau has been devoting itself for 
several years to formulating and putting into 
operation a program of industrial instruction 
which is at once logical in its sequence from 
grade to grade and in close harmony with the 
industrial needs of the country. That very 
remarkable success has been achieved in this 
direction there is no doubt. At the last Philip- 
pine Expesition held in Manila in February, 
1912, the Bureau of Education was assigned 
1,800 square meters of floor space and exhibit- 
ed over 16,000 articles made in the industrial 
schools, ranging from mats, hats and baskets 
to the finest sets of dining-room furniture, 
valued at $250 each. Over 350,000 pupils are 
enrolled in vocational courses, the completion 
of which in from two to four years will make 
them self-supporting members of the com- 
munity. 

The work being done by the educational au- 
thorities in the Philippines is, in many ways, 
one of the most successful accomplishments of 
our administration of. the Islands. It is a 
field where young men and women of superior 
qualifications, excellent character, and good 
preparation, have the best of opportunities to 
take a large part in the solution of some of the 
problems now confronting this country and at 
the same time gain an experience and training 
which will be of great value. 

The government employs men as supervis- 
ors, teachers of English, mathematics, science, 
manual training and agriculture, and women 
for home economics. 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an examination for the Thanksgiv- 
ing Recess, November 29-30, in various cities 
of the country for the purpose of securing 
eligibles to be appointed in the spring of 1913 
for work beginning with the opening of the 
next school year. 

Detailed information relative to the nature 
of the service and the examination may be had 
by writing to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MOTHER HOLLY. 


Outetly. 


Moth-er Hol - lys come to town, She hascometo town - oh! 
How the feath-ers flut-ter down! Flit and flut-ter down - oh! 


All theair is filld with down, Light andfeath-ry down - oh! 
Dress-ing all the dust- y town In a love-ly, gown - ohl 


i 


She is pluck-ing geese I know, But most peo-ple call it snow. Oh 
Twink-ling twirl-ing, in the air, Shap-ing beau-ty ev - ery-where. Oh 
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With spirté. 


ho! the snow! the shin-ingsnow!The snow js whirl-ing down - oh! 
ho! thesnow! the shin-ingsnow!The snow is whirl-ing down - oh! 


Wel - come, wel-come Moth-er Hol-ly!pluck-ing geese is rath - er 


Pa a! 


With spirit. 


jol-ly, jol-ly,jol- ly. Hey - ho! Hey -_ hol Hip-hey-ho! The 


shin-ing snow! Hey - ho! Hey - ho! Hip-hey-ho! the snow! 
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Training Teachers of Exceptional Children 


The summer training course for teachers of 
special and ungraded classes and of excep- 
tional children in general, which the National 
Association for the Study and Education of 
Exceptional Children has been giving from 
. duly 8 to August 17, has closed successfully. 
The course was under the direction of Dr. 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, who has been 
the first in this country to show the full per- 
shective of the problem. Main stress in the 
lessons upon a proper distinction between re- 
deemable children and those who are feeble- 
minded and should be under custodial care. In 
the estimation of Dr. Groszmann it would be a 
perversion of the function of the ungraded 
class in’ day schools to open them largely for 
abnormal children of the feeble-minded type. 

The following list of lectures will give an 
idea of the wealth of opportunities which were 
afforded the teachers who attended the course: 

Educational Lectures: Dr. Groszmann him- 
self spoke on the following subjects: 

“The Problem of the Exceptional Child.” 

“The Backward Child vs. the Feeble-minded 
Child.” 

“The Exceptional Bright Child.” 

“Data and Tests in the Study of Exception- 
al Children.” 

“Provisions and Methods for Exceptional 
Children.” 

“Classification and Terminology,” two lec- 
tures. 

“Children’s Records.” 

“A Rational Course of Study.” 

“Branches of Instruction and Methods in 
Ungraded Classes,” three lectures. 

*School-room Routine.” 

“The Regime of the Exceptional Child, 
Mental, Emotional, Disciplinary, Physical.” 

Mr. Mirick, Assistant State Commissioner 
of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J., repre- 
senting Commissioner Kendal, spoke on “The 
Importance of the Individual Child.” 

Associate City Superintendent, Dr. Edward 
L. Stevens, New York, spoke on “What Teach- 
ers and Mothers Must do for Exceptional 
Children; with a historical review of the prob- 


lem and remarks on classification.” In this 
lecture he paid tribute to Dr. Groszmann as 
having been the first to give the full perspec- 
tive of the subject and to have stimulated the 
establishment of ungraded classes in New 
York and elsewhere. 

Superintendent J. W. Carr, Bayonne, N. J., 
gave a statement of how he hes been attack- 
ing the problem of retardation in his own 
school system. He furnished interesting data. 

Mrs. Cynthia M. Tregear, Brooklyn, Super- 
intendent of the International Sunshine 
Branch for the Blind, spoke on “What We 
Can Learn from Training the Senses of the’ 
Blind Child.” 

Mr. W. H. Groszmann, Principal of “Her- 
bert Hall,” and the “Observation Clinic,” the 
two educational institutes maintained by the 
Association under whose auspices the course 
was held, gave three lectures on “Principles 
and Methods of Manual Training,” “Princi- 
ples and Methods of Physical Training,” and 
“Plays and Games.” The lectures were illus- 
trated by practical demonstrations in the 
classes. 


A School for Gamekeepers 


The Game Conservation Society soon will 
open a school for game keepers, where pupils 
can learn how to rear all species of game. 
There is a good demand for game keepers in 
America and those who receive instruction at 
the school for game keepers quickly will find 
employment at good wages. 

There will be courses of instruction in wild 
duck breeding and management; pheasant 
raising and management; wild turkey breed- 
ing; quail breeding; grouse breeding, and it 
may be that the school will have a park for 
deer and elk breeding. 

Especial attention will be given to instruc- 
tion in the care and management of American 
game breeding in a wild state. The trapping 
of wild vermin and the control of dogs, cats 
and rats will .be taught by instructors of ex- 
perience. 











Appeal to Boys 


Your first duty in life is toward your after- 
self. So live that your afterself—the man you 
ought to be—may in his time be possible and 
actual, 

Far away in the years he is waiting his 
turn. Hus body, his brain, his soul, are in 
your boyish hands. He cannot help himeelf. 

What will you leave for him? 

Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dis- 
sipation, a mind trained to think and act, a 
nervous system true as a dial in its response 
to the truth about you? Will you, Boy, let 
him come as a man among men in his time? 
Or will you throw away his inheritance be 
fore he has had the chance to touch it? Will 
you turn over to him a brain distorted, a mind 
diseased? A will untrained to action? A 
spinal cord grown through and through with 
the devil grass of that vile harvest we call 
wild oats ? 

Will you let_him come, taking your place, 
gaining through your experiences, hallowed 
through your joys; building on them his own? 

Or will you fling his hope away, decreeing 
wanton-like that the man you might have been 
shall never be ? 

This is your problem in life; the problem 
of more importance to you than any or all 
others. How will you meet it, as a man or as 
a fool? 

When you answer this, we shall know what 
use the world can make of you.—David Starr 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


To Save the Birds 


Mrs. Russell Sage has given $150,000 for the 
purchase of Marsh Island, in Louisiana, to be 
maintained forever as a refuge for birds. The 
island long has been known as a famous win- 
ter feeding grounds for ducks, but it has been 
a favorite resort for many species of birds, in- 
cluding robins, and the famous white herons, 
which furnish aigrettes, worth their weight in 
gold for the adornment of women’s bonnets. 
This latter bird is almost extinct, owing to the 
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wholesale slaughter which obtained for many 
years. 

Marsh Island now is a pot-hunter’s paradise, 
thousands, tens of thousands of ducks falling 
before the guns of market-gunners every sea- 
son. : 

Dr. W. T. Hornday, curator of the zoologi- 
cal garden of New York and the foremost na- 
turalist of America, says that Mrs. Sage’s gift 
is “the most delightfully startling coup that 
has been executed in behalf of the birds of 
North America since David Wilcox financed 
the Audubon Society.” 





Industrial Education 


The National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education with headquarters at 
New York City is seeking in many different 
ways to help local school authorities in the 
task of setting up and carrying on the schools, 
giving practical education fitting for the home 
and the shop. Among the last of these help- 
ful lines of service is a registration bureau or 
agency for teachers and directors of industrial, 
trade and household arts training. 

This agency or bureau has been established 
in order that the office may be able to meet 
properly the many inquiries from school 
boards, superintendents of schools and princi- 
pals of vocational schools for suggestion and 
information as to competent instructors. The 
number of persons with the necessary experi- 
ence or preparation for positions as teachers in 
vocational schools is very limited at the pres- 
ent time. The society expects through this bu- 
reau to put school authorities in touch with 
those already engaged as teachers in indus- 
trial, trade and household arts schools, who are 
seeking promotion, and with qualified persons 
who are seeking entrance to the work. 
Through this registration or agency scheme 
for teachers, the society also hopes to be of 
large service to its own members desiring pro- 
motion or seeking positions as instructors for 
the first time. 

The service of registration for professional 
members of the society will, of course, be re- 
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stricted to its own membership. Those not be- 
ing members desiring to avail themselves of 
the courtesy can do so by joining the organi- 
zation, which will entitle them to all other ben- 
efits, including past and current publications 
from time to time, which are to be increased 
in number and importance. 

The office will not undertake to recommend 
or discriminate between members when dealing 
with school committees, with regard to the 
ordinary or usual teaching positions in voca- 
tional schools. The office does not have the 
intimate knowledge of the professional mem- 
bers of the society necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of such a responsibility. What it will 
undertake to do will be to establish a clearing 
house of information whereby school officials 
and members of the society may be placed in 
touch with each other through the material 
filed by such members and sent to school offi- 
cials on request. Members will for the present 
at least, not be notified by the office that vacan- 
cies exist. School officials will, with the help 
of the papers sent them by the office upon re- 
quest, approach those members in whom they 
are interested by correspondence or otherwise. 

School officials everywhere in establishing 
and carrying on this new work of practical 
education are invited and urged to use the ser- 
vice of the society in dealing with their local 
problems, one of the most important of which 
is that of securing proper teachers for the 
work. There is every evidence to show that 
through its registration of teachers, the society 
will have a large opportunity to serve both 
school officials and its own membership. 

All requests for information and correspon- 
dence should be directed to C. A. Prosser, 
Secretary of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, Room 415, 
105 East 22d St., New York City. 


‘ 


American Dentistry in Norwegian Schools 


Children in the public schools of Stavanger, 
Norway, are treated with the aid of American 
dental apparatus by a dentist who received his 


post-graduate dental education in the United 
States. 

This year two rooms were fitted up as den- 
tal clinics. Twice during the school year the 
children are to have their teeth examined. If 
any defects are found, the dentist will hand to 
the child a card to take home to the parents 
asking their consent to treatment, the work to 
be done for the child free of charge. The 800 
children in the first grade whose teeth are 
under observation this year will continue to be 
treated when they pass into succeeding grades, 
so that eventually the plan will spread auto- 
matically to the entire school system. The 
dental rooms are open every day, 9 to 11 A. M. 
for boys, and 3 to 5 P. M. for the girls. 


Is It Worth While? 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain— 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain; 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some other poor fellow into the dust? 
God pity us all! Time eft soon will tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, 


Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Little Things Not Enough 


Faithfulness in little things does not excuse us 
for faithlessness in greater thing. Yet there are 
some who think so much of their faithfulness in 
little things that they forget that the important 
word in that connection is not little, but faithful, 
and that real faithfulness shows itself without re- 
gard to whether the trust is small or great. The 
man who prides himself on his ability to “watch 
the pennies,’ while he spends his dollars extrava- 
antly may be “faithful in little things.” but his 
faithfulness does not count for much as a general 
recommendation. Little responsibilities are intend- 
ed as stepping-stones to greater responsibilities; 
and we have no right to shirk the greater while 
we complacently point to our record in the lesser. 
If we would be really faithful in anything, we 
must strive to be faithful in all things. 














STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE 


The twenty-ninth session of the State Female 
Normal School opened on September 4th with as 
large a number of students as at any previous open- 
ing. An unusual number of high school graduates 
have entered, which makes the professional courses 
very full for the coming session. 

The Training School Department opened on the 
11th with an enrollment of 201, making a total of 
818 students registered during the first week. 

There are very few changes in the Faculty. In 
the Normal School Department there is only one 
new teacher, Miss Florence B. Meyer, as Head of 
the Department of Physical Training. Miss Meyer 
is a graduate of Barnard College, and also holds a 
diploma from Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In the Training School Department there are the 
following new Supervisors: , 

Eighth Grade—Miss Ellen B. Murphy, of South 
Carolina; graduate of Winthrop College and of 
Teachers’ College. 

Second Grade—Miss Bertha M. Wells, of South 
Carolina; graduate of Winthrop College and student 
at Teachers’ College. 

Kindergarten—Miss Grace BE. Mix, of New York; 
graduate of Teachers’ College. 

Mr. W. A. Maddox, Principal of the Training 
School and Associate in the Department of Educa- 
tion, has been granted a leave of absence for a 
year, in which to complete his course at Columbia 
University. Mr. Maddox will return for the session 
of 1913-1914. 

Miss Alice Reed, of Virginia, graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, has been added to 
the Training School corps on account of a read- 
justment caused by the absence of Mr. Maddox; her 
work will be in the Fifth Grade. 

Miss Julia Johnson, of Virginia, an alumna of 
the State Female Normal School, Class of 1910, will 
be Assistant in the Kindergzrten. 

At their meeting in June, the Board of Trustees 
combined the Department .f English Language and 
the Department of Literature and Reading into a 
Department of English. Mr. James M. Grainger, 
Head of the Department of Literature and Read- 
ing, was made Head of the new department. 

Miss Eleanor Richardson, who for two years has 
been Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, has been appointed Travelling Secre- 
tary for the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. She is succeeded in the work at the 
State Normal School by Miss Adelia Dodge, of 
Hazleton, Penn., a young woman who has had the 
best of training for this work. 
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Hmong the Colleges 





The Y. M. C. A. tendered the annual reception to 
the new students on the evening of September 13th. 

During the vacation just past,’ President Jarman 
received the following letter from the Secretary 
of the American School Peace League in Boston: 

“Miss Mary Armistead Holt, one of your Seniors 
last year, has won third prize in the Normal School 
set of our Peace Prize Essay Contest. This is a 
great honor, inasmuch as the contest was open to 
students all over the world, fifteen essays being 
received from Belgium, two from Italy, one from 
India, and one from Australia, besides over a hun- 
dred American essays. 

Miss Holt was a student at the State Female Nor- 
mal School for three years and received the Full 
Diploma in June, 1912. Members of the Senior 
Class will enter the Peace Essay Contest this year 
also. 

On the evening of September 20th, the Baptist, 
Episcopal, Methodist and Presbyterian churches of 
the town tendered most enjoyable receptions to the 
students of their respective denominations. Stu- 
dents whose churches are not represented in the 
town were also invited, and the Faculty and Home 
Department made the rounds during the evening, 
paying their respects at all four places. 

Miss Lula O. Andrews, former Head of the De- 
partment of English Language, spent two days at 
the School on her way to New York, where she will 
pursue a course at Columbia University this winter. 

Miss Natalie Lancaster, Class of 1900, now Head 
of the Department of Mathematics in the Normal 
and Industrial School for Women at Harrisonburg, 
stopped over for a day on her way to her work. 

A number of the alumnae have made flying visits — 
to the school since the opening of the session; 
some stopping between trains on their way to their 
own schools, and some coming to enter younger 
sisters in the student-body. 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The new departure of the College of William and 
Mary in establishing a summer term at Dublin is 
no longer an experiment. On the 19th of June this 
term opened and continued until August 14th. In all 
respects it was a marked success. Nearly all the 
college faculty gave courses, which were mainly of 
full college grade, though such as are necessary to 
meet entrance requirements were also offered. The 
delightful climate and pleasant surroundings enabled 
the students to do good work and to complete 
courses that will have due credit toward degrees in 
our colleges. During the term the faculty and stu- 
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dents had the privilege of hearing lectures from 
Messrs. Settle and Davis, of the State Department 
of Education, and Baker, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Mrs. Dashiel, of Richmond, and 
Miss Jordan, of Pulaski. These lectures were much 
appreciated. The members of the faculty also made 
talks on selected subjects. Students were in attend- 
ance from all sections of the State and from as far 
South as Florida. The students had ample opportu- 
nity also for base ball, tennis and. other sports. The 
peovle of Dublin took great interest in the college 
an? met every expectation. 

The 219th session of the college began September 
19th, with enrollment of students which was con- 
tinued through Friday and Saturday. In his open- 
ing address Dr. Tyler called attention of the students 
to the meny things for which William and Mary 
stands and to her magnificent record. He dwelt espe- 
cially upon the high tone that existed among the 
students, and urged them to strive to maintain even 
2, higher standard, and to that end to avoid even a 
semblance of hazing. The classes began work on the 
23d, and the number of students already exceeds the 
total enrolment of 


last session with the largest 
Freshmen class in the history of the college. It is 
gratifyine also to nete that a verv large per cent 


of the undergraduates of last vear will either return 
to college or have secured positions as teachers. 

On Monday evening a reception was he'd in Ewell 
Hall for the students, when thev become better ac- 
ouainted with each other and met the members of 
the facultv. talks were made bv Drs. 
Tyler and Hall, Profs. Clare and Keeble and Messrs. 
Agee and Thomas. The feeling among the students. 
as well as among the faculty, is that this will be 
a record breaking year, not only in number of stu- 
dents enrolled, but in work accomplished in class 
and along the whole line of college activities. 


Tnformal 


The International Congress of Hygiene is meeting 
in Washington, D. C., this week. This is one of the 
most important organizations in the world, and is 
composed of men of international reputation. Prof. 
John W. Ritchie, of the William and Mary faculty, 
will read a paper before this congress. 


Extensive repairs were made on two of the dormi- 
tories during the past summer. The interior of 
these two buildings was almost entirely rebuilt. The 
rooms are large and airy, well lighted and heated 
and each dormitory adequately equipped with 
shower baths, with their rooms furnished with single 
beds for the most part, chiffoniers, steel wardrobes, 
and rocking chairs, and with running water in every 
room, the young men are now provided with as com- 
fortable and sanitary college homes as can be found 
at any college in the State. The other dormitory 
will undergo similar repairs next summer. The de- 


mand for rooms has been much greater than the 
supply: the fall. 
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NOTES FROM FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


\ 
The Fredericksburg Normal School began its sec- 


ond session September 12th, under most favorable 
The enrollment at this writing is 170, as 


auspices. 
with a total enrollment of 132 for last 
session. Fifteen or twenty girls are yet to report. 
We running at full capacity. ‘The 


following are the officers and faculty: 


compared 


are, therefore, 


E. H. Russell, President. 

Mr. W. N. Hamlet, Science. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., Latin and Geography. 
Mr. B. Y. Tyner, Education. 

Mr. Gunyon Harrison, Matiematics. 

Miss C. Ruth Jackson, Rural Arts 

Frances Withers, Household Arts. 

Olive N. Hinman, Manval Arts. 

Virginia Stone, Primary: Methods. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Virginia Coolrick, History. 

Dora J. Dadmun, English. 

Annie J. Anthony, Modern Languages. 
Margaret Fraser, Public School Music. 
Nora C. Willis, Piano Music 

Cary Graves, Physical Education. 
Marion C. Forbes, Head of the Home. 
Blake Chew, Assistant Head of Home. 
Park D. Carter, Housekeeper. 

C. Mason Smith, Physician. 

Chesley, 
Chesley, Business Manager. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Dr. 
Miss Bessie 
Mr. W. C. 


Secretary. 


The variovs faculty committees have been exceed- 
inely active during the first few weeks in their re- 
spective fields, and as a consequence the organiza- 
tion was perfected most expeditiously and the classi- 
fication was done thoroughly and accurately. 

A number of extensions and improvements have 
been made during the summer, both in the matter 
of the grounds and buildings and in added equip- 
ment. Among these may be mentioned the erection 
of the president’s home, of a faculty cottage, cement 


‘walks, tennis courts, domestic science kitchen equip- 


ment, additions to the school library, and installa- 
tion of a postoffice. It is planned also to improve 
without delay the driveway to town. 


The new course of study goes into operation for 
the first time this year, and in June next we will 
present our first graduating class. We also have 
quite a strong fourth year class this session. The 
new course of study does not provide for any first 
year high school work. Thus the entrance require- 
ments have been advanced one year. 

The training school opened Monday, September 
23d. Mr. BE. E. Birckhead is principal of the city 
public school used as the Normal Training School, 
and the training school work is conducted with his 
co-operation under the direction of the Normal 
School Department of Education. ° 
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(Special to Virginia Journa! of Education.) 
BRILLIANT OPENING AT ROANOKE COLLEGE— 
NEW PROFESSOR INSTALLED—LARGE 

. BEQUEST. 


A large number of students, alumni and friends © 


of Roanoke College were present at the opening 
exercises in the chapel at 10 o’clock Wednesday 
morning. The students were welcomed to the town 
by Rev. Leroy Gresham, of the Presbyterian church, 
in a few happy remarks. The main address was 
delivered by Prof. C. T. Jordan, ’67-’69, whose old 
home was in Salem, but who, after a career as 
president of the Agricultural College of New 
Mexico, is now living at Staunton, Va. After an 
introduction dealing with reminiscences of his own 
college days at Roanoke, the speaker dwelt forcibly 
on the necessity of a complete education for all the 
duties of life, congratulating his auditors that they 
had chosen a college where the cultural side of 
education was emphasized. He alluded incidentally 
to high rank of Roanoke now recognized by the 
United States Bureau of Education and the Vir- 
ginia Board of Education. 

President Morehead expressed the regret of the 
College authorities at the death of a warm friend 
and generous benefactor, Major E. R. Artman, of 
Philadelphia, whose will bequeathed to Roanoke 
$10,000 for the endowment fund. He referred grace- 
fully to the founding of the Roanoke Woman’s Col- 
lege and voiced the regret of the Faculty and stu- 
dents in the departure of the girls from Roanoke’s 
halls. For the present session no girls will be 
admitted to college classes under the Junior year. 

The new Professor of History and Economics, Dr. 
J. G. Randall, was present on the platform. He has 
made a very favorable impression on Faculty and 
students. 

Mr. J. Murakami, of Kumamoto, Japan, has been 
reappointed Japanese scholar. With three Koreans, 
two Cubans, and one Canadian, the foreign contin- 
gent at Roanoke is larger than for several years. 

In svite of the stricter requirements for the A. 
M. degree, many graduates of other colleges are in- 
quiring the conditions to be met in order to win 
A. M. at Roanoke. This is regarded by the Faculty 
as a result of the high rating given Roanoke by 
the United {tates Bureau of Education. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA EXTENSION LEC- 
TURES—SESSION 1912-13. 


DIRECTIONS. 

All correspondence in regard to the following lec- 
tures should be addressed to Professor W. H. Heck, 
University, Va. Every request for a lecture should 
name at least two professors, as tne first professor 
named may be unable to leave his classes for the 


date desired. The travelling and boarding expenses 
of the lecturer must be paid by the local commu- 
nity. A bill for these expenses will be sent by the 
Pursar of the University to the person designated i 
the request for a lecture as authorized to attend 
to this matter. No fee need be paid to the lecturer, 
except in cases where an entrance fee is re‘yuired 
of the audience. 


Our Republic can no longer rely on an unlimited 
quantity of untouched wealth, but must depend upon 
skill and training for the proper development of 
its resources. The times call imperatively, there- 
fore, for educated leadership, whose greatest need 
will be acknowledged and the discipline of exact 
training. The ultimate mission of the State Uni- 
versity in America will be to supply this training, 
not only to the fortunate few who can repair to its 
walls, but to all the people who constitute the life 
of the State. Universities must, therefore, in a pe- 
culiar sense draw nearer to the people, young and 
cold, in helpfulness and service. This is an old phi- 
losophy, indeed, but informed now by a new and 
vigorous spirit which will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a complete and pervasive program. Uni- 
versity extension is the name given to this great 
connecting link between every part of a university 
and the actual conditions of life in the State which 
the university exists to aid and strengthen. The 
fundamental ideal of University Extension is the 
ideal of service to democracy as a whole rather 
than to individual advancement. The University 
of Virginia, founded by the greatest individualist 
and democrat of the age, would be strangely false 
to its origin and genius if it did not seek to illus- 
trate this idea. It has, of course, for years sought 
to render such service in indirect fashion and with 
limited means. It is now undertaking to inaugu- 
rate the great system in a more direct fashion, with 
the hope that the encouragement it receives will 
enable it to overcome all obstacles and to realize 
the great democratic purpose of bringing the Uni- 
versity to every fireside and home in the Common- 
wealth. This sort of University Extension necessi- 
tates large means, but when its advantages to the 
elevation of standards and life in the Common- 
wealth are seen, a sagacious and generous people 
will not fail, I believe, to provide for the mainte- 
nance of so vital an enterprise. 

The Extension Lectures herein submitted are but 
a beginning of a larger purpose of this University 
to serve the State in helpful ways. The immediate 
guidance of the undertaking has been entrusted to 
Professor W. H. Heck, of the Department of Educa- 
tion. I bespeak for him, in his efforts to inaugu- 
rate tlhe movement, the helpful co-operation of all 
friends of popular educatior 

Epwin A. ALDERMAN, 
President, University of Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA EXTENSION LecTuRES—Ses- 
SION 1912-713. 


R. H. Dabney, Professor of History, “The Influ- 
ence of the Past Upon the Present.’ 

J. S. Davis, Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
and Pediatrics, “Alcohol and the Human Body.” 

A. M. Dobie, Professor of Law, “Judges as Arbi- 
ters of English.” 

Graham Edgar, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
“The Industrial Triumphs of Modern Chemistry.” 

W. H. Faulkner, Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages, “German University Student Life.” 

Thomas FitzHugh, Professor of Latin, “Greek and 
Roman Life.” 

J. C. Flippin, Professor 
“Home Medication.” 

W. M. Forrest, Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature, “The Literary Influence of the English 
Bible.” 

J. S. Grasty, Adjunct Professor of Economic 
Geology, “The Origin and Age of the Earth.” 

W. H. Heck, Professor of Education, “Heredity 
and Education.” 

L. G. Hoxton, Associate Professor of Physics, (a) 
“Liquid Air and Some Properties of Matter at Low 
Temperature,” or (b) “Spinning-Tops.” 

W. M. Hunley, Adjunct Professor of Political 
Science, “Education for Citizenship.” 

H. E. Jordan, Professor of Histology and Embry- 
ology, “The Effect of War Upon the Race.” 


of Clinical Medicine, 


C. W. Kent, Professor English Literature, “Lite- 
rature and Travel.” 

W. A. Kepner, Adjunct Professor of Biology, (a) 
“Animal Adaptations,” or (b) “Animal Activities.” 

W. A. Lambeth, Professor of Hygiene, “How to 
Know the Trees.” 

Albert Lefevre, Professor of Philosophy, 
Common Errors in Thinking.” 

C. G. Maphis, Professor of Secondary Education, 
“The High School as e Social Institution.” 

W. T. Myers, Adjunct Professor of English Lite- 
rature, “Literary Haunts in England.” 

T. W. Page, Professor of Economics, “The Tariff.” 

C. A. Smith, Professor of English, (a) “What Lit- 
erature Can Do for You,” or (b) “The New Method 
of Learning to Use the English Language Effec- 
tively.” z 

C. M. Sparrow, Adjunct Professor of Physics, 
““Soap-Bubbles.” 

W. M. Thornton, Professor 
matics, “Good Roads.” 

A. H. Tuttle, Professor of Biology, “The Study of 
Living Things.” 

T. L. Watson, Professor of Geology, “The Mineral 
Resources of Virginia.” 

R. H. Webb, Professor of Greek, “The Life of the 
Ancient Greeks.” 

C. N. Wunder, Adjunct Professor of Astronomy, 
“The Development of the Solar System.” 


“Some 


of Applied Mathe- 





School 


University, Va., September 26, 1912. 

The public school system of Virginia consists of 
the elementary schools, high schools, normal schools, 
technical schools and the State University. Be- 
tween them there is a logical sequence and there 
should be a close and intimate relationship. Each 
should be a co-operating part rather than an inde- 
pendent unit in order that the most effective re- 
sults may be obtained. 

Between the high schools and the University of 
Virginia, especially, there should be cordial and 
systematic co-operation, and it is the desire of Presi- 
dent Alderman and the faculty of the University, 
as well as my strong personal wish, that the relation- 
ship shall at all times be mutually helpful. The 
University ought to be able to help you with some 
of your problems, and it is ready and wishes to do 
so. You should be able to assist the University in 
seeing more clearly the ever-changing socjal and 
economic problems which our educational system 
you are nearer to many of 


must solve, because 


them. 


Mews 


To the end that this friendly relationship may be 
further fostered and co-operative affiliation more 
completely established, the president and faculty of 
the University invite you to attend a conference to 
be held here Friday and Saturday, October 25th and 
26th, in Madison Hall, beginning at 10 o’clock Fri- 
day: morning. 

To this conference will be invited representatives 
of all of the accredited schools of the University, 
both public and private, a. well as delegates from 
all first grade high schools not yet affiliated, and all 
second grade high schools that are working towards 
the standard for accrediting, and the faculty of the 
University. 

No fixed program will be sent, no prepared papers 
will be read, no long speeches will be allowed. The 
meetings will be as informal’ as possible and con- 
sist of round-table discussions touching such sub- 
jects as entrance requirements, accredited schools, 
high school course of study, special methods, the 
rural high school, etc. 

On Friday evening at 8 o'clock those in attend- 

















ance will be the guests of the University at an in- 
formal dinner, and the after-dinner speaking will 
be a continuation of the round-table discussions. 

A cordial invitation is extended to you to attend 
yourself or to send a representative of your school. 

It is the general custom elsewhere for the local 
school authorities to pay the expenses of delegates 
to similar conferences, and I have no doubt that 
your local board will arrange to send a delegate, 
if the matter is brought to their attention. 

I shall be pleased to have you advise me at an 
early date whether or not you will be able to 
attend. 
Very: sincerely, 

cCHas. G. MAPHISs, 


Professor of Secondary Education. 


* 





CHARLES CITY AND NEW KENT. 


The Teachers’ Institute of Charles City and New 
Kent counties met at Providence Forge on the 26th 
and 27th of September. 

The meeting opened at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 26th with the superintendent, Mr. W. B. 
Coggin, presiding. The first thing done was to 


elect. officers for the County Associations. The offi- 
cers elected were as follows: 
Charles City—President, Miss Kate Woolfolk; 


Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Ethel Hubbard. 

New Kent—President, Mrs. A. M. King; Secretary: 
and Treasurer, Miss Mattie Nance. 

After business was finished, the Course of Study 
was discussed as to how best to adopt it to the 
seven-month session in the public schools. The sub- 
ject of Reading was then taken up and discussed 
until time to adjourn for dinner. 

In the afternoon we were very delightfully enter- 
tained by Miss Cleaton, who gave us a very instruc- 
tive talk on Correlation and Application and other 
phases of school work. Following this was a dis- 
cussion on Organization of Clubs and Leagues in 
Schools. 

That night we heard a very interesting and help- 
ful talk from Mr. Eggleston on Improvement in 
Education. He emphasized very strongly the fact 
that we make advancement along other lines such 
as travel, then why not in education. After hear- 
ing Mr. Eggleston one feels as if there are so many 
things to be done that everybody saould be “up and 
doing.” 

The next day was spent very pleasantly and pro- 
fitably in open discussions on Teaching Arithmetic, 
Teaching How to Study, and How the Teacher 


Spends Her Time Out of School. 

Mrs. W. B. Coggin gave us a talk on the Pro- 
grams for Entertainments and gave us_ several 
selections. 
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Delegates were appointed’ to the State Assocla- 
tion. From New Kent, Mrs. A. M. King; alternate, 
Miss Mattie Nance. Charles City, Miss Ethel riub- 
bard; alternate, Miss Gillette Bagby. 

The subject of how the teachers can get in touch 
with good books and magazines during the winter 
months was brought up, and it was decided that 
the teachers this year will start a ilbrary to be 
kept at the superintendent’s house and distributed 
as he makes his visits to the different schools. In 
this way the teachers will be kept from mental 
starvation, as has been said of those who are far 
out in the country away from good libraries. The 
committee to select these. books and collect the 
money consists of Mrs. W. B Coggin as chairman 
and treasurer, Miss Cleaton and Miss Bonitz as as- 
sistants. 

After that the meeting adjourned, and the teach- 
ers went home feeling much better for having met 
some of their fellow-laborers and more like going 
to work in earnest, knowing that they had such 
willing and able assistants as Mr. W. B. Coggin and 
Miss Cleaton. 


(Signed) SrcretTary or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





PATRICK COUNTY 


On the 19th and 20th of September the weather 
was ideal for holding our Annual Teachers’ Institute 
at Stuart. About ninety-five per cent of our teach- 
ers were present and all of the school officials. 
Many regrets were expressed at the inability of our 
worthy State superintendent not being present, but 
glad to have Proefssor Binford again in our midst 
as he seems to be always ready to discuss any meri- 
torious subject connected with educational work. 

The program was made up as usual, to fit school 
conditions and problems that seem to continually 
confront us in our educational work. 

The first subject: “Have the benefits of the Nor- 
mal Training been properly exemplified by the at- 
tendance of our Teachers of two and one-half months 
of the special Normal Training Department of Stuart 
High School and twenty days at the Summer Normal 
at Martinsville.” This discussion brought out the 
facts, that 33 per cent of this year corps of teachers 
took a special Normal Course at Stuart, and 72 per 
cent attended some Normal Summer School, and that 
between the attendance of the two, fifty-two young 
teachers have been added to our teaching force for 
this county; should all the teachers remain, this 
will, for once, eliminate the emergency teacher from 
our midst. This further exemplifies my first concep- 
tion of Stuart High School, because in the beginning 
of my charge of the schools of this county, we did 
not have a single school to educate and equip teach- 
ers. Those who were educated away, came in con- 
tact with people who paid more in salaries to teach- 
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ers, and for this reason, as a general rule, they 
remained away; $22.50 was then the highest salary 
paid to any teacher, and about one-half of the teach- 
ing force were specials, now called emergencies, 


In the first plans to eliminate such conditions, was . 


my conception of Stuart High School. Almost simi- 
lar, but made another subject, was the necessity of 
making Stuart High School a special training school 
for this and the adjoining counties. In this discus- 
sion it was hoped to have Superintendent Eggleston 
present, so as to impress him of the necessity of 
giving a small amount for the purpose of making 
this a special training school for teachers. 


PRIMARY METHODS. 


The co-operation of patrons, teachers and school 
Officials in maintaining uniform discipline and regu- 
lar attendance. 

The teacher as a missionary for the cause of edu- 
cation. 

The grading of one or two room rural schools. 
The elucidation of these subjects by many of the 
teachers and school officials will do great good, espe- 
cially to the many young teachers, who have never 
taught. 

The dedication exercises of the Stuart High School 
building were impressive, and the dedicational speech 
by Prof. J. H. Binford was masterly. 

The reorganization of the Teachers’ League, or the 
county State Teachers’ Association was taken up 
Mr. J. P. Ingram was re-elected president, and Mrs. 
Lula H. Tatum and Mrs. E. May Brummer were 
elected, respectively, vice-president and_ secretary 
and treasurer. To this organization belongs every 
teacher and school official of the county, for the past 
several years. The fact of being a school official or 
teacher is a recognized fact, that each belongs to, 
contributes and works for the Teachers’ Association. 
In this meeting they accepted Thanksgiving as a 
holiday from the county School Board, with its pro- 
visions, that each teacher be given Thanksgiving, as 
a holiday, and paid as though they had taugh., the 
salary withheld by the clerks of the district boards 
and a part of each to go to paying for the Virginia 
Journal of Education and their Association dues. 
The clerks will not wait for Thanksgiving, each 
teacher will get the Journal the first month of their 
school; so we start off with every teacher and school 
officer in the county, being a subscriber to the Jour- 
nal and a member of the Teachers’ Association, 
whose dues will be promptly paid. 

This is one of the counties in which we have been 
handicapped by a large railroad debt, and owing to 
that fact, the county never builds a school house or 
pretends to equip same, without something like half 
of the required amount being supplemented by the 
patrons, in the vicinity in wi-.ch the school improve- 
ment is to be made. Last year three one room school 


buildings, three two room houses, one with four 
rooms, and one with twelve rooms, with quite a 
number properly seated with the very best desk, 
with an addition of six new libraries, all at a cost 
of $1,650.00; of this amount $715.00 was contributed 
by private individuals. - 

Heretofore, conditions were such, that we could 
not ask for what was a proportional part of the 
public school funds, as specially appropriated by our 
Legislature, but with the assurances I have from 
those who apportion this graded school fund, I am 
sure that Patrick is at last coming in for her own, 
by getting for the most of her two and three room 
schools, a graded school fund, to supplement and ex- 
tend the terms of the graded schools seven or eight 
months. 

I wish to add, in regard to the willingness of our 
people to subscribe for the general betterment of 
educational purposes, that the various district boards 
and myself as well, have to frequently discourage 
the people in raising subscriptions for building 
school houses and equipping same, but now we have 
begun to borrow money in order to supplement what 
the people want. 

Our county board of supervisors are all liberal 
minded and public spirited men, all have children 
of their own to educate; notwithstanding, they give 
ear to the demands of our people to pay the interest 
and principal on our railroad debt in the next five 
years, they gave for county school purposes 15c. on 
the $100.00, and 15c. for district purposes in all the 
districts, except Stuart, in that they gave the maxi- 
mum, 35c. 

I was about to forget to say, that we are gradually: 
raising teachers’ salaries; we pay by grades, $25.00 
for third: $3000 for second; and $30.00 to $40.00 to 
those who hold first grade certificates. Why this 
difference? Because we consider, as a general rule, 
those holding old first grades who cannot take the 
added subjects, no better qualified, except in the 
matter of experience, than the second grade teacher. 

In the matter of good men to serve as school 
teachers, I take great pleasure in stating, that the 
gentlemen with whom I have been associated as 
school trustees, are as good men ag live in any 
county, all are gentlemen of culture, and serve on 
the school board, I might say, entirely from a patri- 


otic standpoint. 
Grorce W. Wise, Div. Supt. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


“The Problem of the Exceptional Child” will be 
discussed in the Third Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children, to be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 30 and 31, 1912, at the College ot 
the City of New York, St. !-icholas Terrace and 39th 
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street. Presiding officer, Philander P. Claxton, Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.. &, 

Topics: “The Exceptionally. Bright Child,” ‘The 
Retarded Child,” “Rational Human Eugenics.” 

The entire Conference will be devoted to a recogni- 
tion of the educational and social rights of the 
Handicapped Normal Child and will be a distinct 
protest against the agitation of the alarmists, who 
endeavor to confine public attention to the feeble- 
minded and degenerate. 

There will be at least five sessions— 

Two morning sessions, beginning at 9 o’clock 
sharp. 

Two afternoon sessions, 
sharp. 

One evening session (October 30th), beginning at 
8:15 o’clock sharp. 

Some of the foremost educators, medical special- 
ists, social workers and leaders of thought in other 
fields will be present and read papers on the various 
phases of this great and all-important problem. 

Admission is free. 

All parents, teachers, physicians, students of social 
problems, charity workers, must be vitally interested 
in the solution of this problem. 

It is one of the most discussed subjects of the day, 
and everyone wishing to remain abreast with the 
times cannot afford to miss this Conference. 

As a study of causes it leads to a study of means 
of prevention. There are at present about five mil- 
lion exceptional children in this country. 

A preliminary program of the Conference will be 
Teady for distribution on October 15th, and copies 
Will be sent upon application to anyone addressing 
the’ Secretary, National Association for the Study 
and, Education of Exceptional Children, “Watchung 
Crest,” Plainfield, New Jersey. 


beginning at 2 o’clock 





The sfollowing taken from the Accomac county 
just prior to the opening of the public 
schools in that county, is the advice of Superintend- 
ent G. G) Joynes to his teachers: 


pabders, 


School Onening. 


Perhaps a word to the teachers based upon my 
xperience as a teacher and my observation since 
superintendent may not be out of place. I am refer- 
ring especially toethe first day at school and the 
work of the teacher for that day, if he cares to make 
a good impression at the beginning, which is very 
important. I shall put my advice from a negative 


point of view. 

|. Don’t for any reason be late at school the first 
day, 

2. Don’t fail to have your plan of work for that 
day fully fixed before hand, trying to cover some 
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work in each subject with which the pupils are 
familiar. : 

3. Don’t fail to see that your rooms are in good 
condition, waiting to call on the trustees for nothing 
that you can do for yourself. 

4. Don’t fail to have plenty of chalk erasers and 
paper for use, and place on the blackboard work pro- 
vided for your earliest classes; this, as your program 
may indicate, will give plenty of arithmetic for seat 
work. 

5. Don’t fail to greet your pupils pleasantly as they 
come in, and get acquainted with them as speedily 
as possible, and use your own method for getting 
their names. 

6. Don’t fail to let your opening remarks be brief, 
to the point, with no threats and no “soft soap” talk. 

7. Don’t fail to assign work to your more advanced 
classes. There is absolutely no excuse for losing 
three or four half days for want of a plan in organ- 
izing the school. 

&. Don’t fail to examine and classify carefully the 
younger pupils when they come to you without a cer- 
ificate setting forth work done last session. This 
applies to older pupils changing schools. 

9. Don’t fail to drill all pupils well in the method 
of entering and leaving the room, and in coming to 
and going from the recitation seat. These move- 
ments should be at all times methodical and in good 
order. 

10. Don’t fail to get on to the work, books or no 
books. Review subject matter in topical form plac- 
ing the outlines on the blackboard until books can 
be had. Teachers now-a-days are not supposed to 
be entirely dependent upon books. If a subject can- 
not be handled by the teacher without a book in 
hand that teacher is questionable. Be ready and go 
at it from the first entrance to the school on the 
first day and both pupils and patrons will see the 
good results. 

Very respectfully, 
G. G. Jornes, Supt. 


Onancock, Va., Sept. 11, 1912. 


N. B.—Send a two cent stamp and get a copy of 
County Handbook for teachers and patrons, 





NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


SpEcrAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 

Fifteen thousand dollars is at the disposal of the 
National Association of Audubon Cocieties to be 
used during the school year of 1912-13 in aiding 
teachers and pupils to push the work of bird study 
in the schools. 

In expending this fund the Association plans to 
provide the teachers, without expense to them, a 
number of publications on bird study, including a 
complimentary subscription for one year to the 


tu q 
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“Bird-Lore,” the usual cost of 
which is one dollar. For the pupils a set of ten 
colored pictures of American birds from original 
drawings made for the purpose by the best artists 
in America, and also leaflets discussing the habits 
and activities of the birds and an Audubon button 
are supplied upon receipt of a fee which is merely 
nominal, and which does not cover one-half the cost 
of publication. 

By this method of co-operation, the Association 
during the school year of 1911-12 was able to supply 
material to teachers whicn resulted in about thirty 
thousand children receiving systematic instruction 
in bird study. This was all done in connection with 
their other school work, and did not interfere with 
the regular school duties in the slightest. Teachers 
from all over the country have written with the 
greatest enthusiasm of the way in which this move- 
ment is being received by the pupils and also by the 
parents. 

The following endorsement is given to the work 
by Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: 

“I consider 
Classes very 
economic results, 
opportunity of extending it. 
Mosaic law ends with the words: ‘That it may be 
well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days.’ The principle still holds. I hope that through 
your efforts the American people may soon be better 
informed in regard to our wild birds and ‘heir 
value.” 

All teachers interested in-nature study are in- 
vited to write to the address given below and make 
request for sample pictures, buttons and literature, 
all of which will be gladly furnished upon applica- 
tion. Correspondence should be addressed to T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, Secretary, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 


beautiful magazine 


Audubon 
and 


the werk of the Junior 
important. for both educational 
and I congratulate you upon the 
The bird clause in the 





PEACE PRIZE CONTEST UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 


Open TO Pupits or ALL COUNTRIES 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
Prizes, are offered for the best essay on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. “The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in 
the International Peace Movement.” Open to Seniors 
in the Normal Schools of the United States. 

2. “The Significance of the Two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences.” Open to Seniors in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States. 

Three Prizes of ‘Seventy-five, Fifty and Twenty- 
five Dollars Will Be Given for the Three Best Essays 
in Both Sets. 


This contest is open for the year 1913, to the 
pupils of the Secondary and Normal Schools ,.n all 
countries. 


AMERICAN JUDGES 


David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 

Endicott Peabody, 
Groton, Mass. 

Miss Edith C. Westcott, 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Charles E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Sehools, 
Denver, Colo. 

Charles Whitcomb, Principal High School, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

V. L. Roy, President, State Normal School, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Albert J. Roberts, Principal High School, Helena, 
Mont. 

Henry G. Williams, Dean, State Normal College of 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, 
tendent of Schools, Richmond, Va. 


Headmaster, Groton School, 


Principal Western High 


Assistant Superin- 


EUROPEAN JUDGES 

Henri La Fontaine, Senator of Belgium, Brussels, 
Professor of International Law, President of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau at Berne. 

Ferdinand Buisson, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Honorary Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Honorary Director of Primary Edu- 
cation to the Minister of Public Instruction, Paris. 

Kirchenrat Kroner, Stuttgart, Germany. ' 

Count Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, Italy. 

Emile Arnaud, President of the Internatioral 
League of Peace and Liberty, Vice-President of the 
International Peace Bureau, President of the Educa- 
tion Commission of the Universal Peace Congiess, 
Luzarches, France. 


Paris, 


Contest CLOSES MARCH 1, 1913 
CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must be« 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only 
of paper, 8x10 inches, with a margin of at least 
1% inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will not 
be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the 
which should be accompanied by a lette! 
giving the writer’s name, school, and home address 
and sent to Mrs. Fannie Andrews, Secretary Ameri- 
can School League, 405 Marlborough street, 


essay, 


Peace 
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Thanksgiving Poems 


Boston, Mass., not later than March 1, 1913. Essays 


should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of prizes will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the League in July, 1913. 

Information concerning literature on the subject 
may be obtained from the ‘Secretary. 


WINNERS IN Last YEAR'S CONTEST 
NORMAL ESSAYS 


First Prize—Miss Margaret E. Foster, Normal 
School, Boston, Mass. 
Second Prize—Charles 
versity, Normal, III. 
Third Prize—Miss Mary Armistead Holt, 


Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


Blue, State Normal Uni- 


State 


SECONDARY ESSAYS 


First Prize—Fred Weinard, High School, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Second Prize—Philip Lowry, 


Pa. 
Third Prize—Miss Libbie 


School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


High School, Erie, 


Weiss, Girls’ High 





TO DISCUSS EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Not the feeble-minded and degenerate child alone, 
but also the handicapped normal child, needs special 
attention in our schools, according to the announce- 
ment of the National Association for the Study of 
Exceptional Children. The third annual conference 
of the association, to be held in New York, October 
31st, will be devoted to the educational 
and social rights og exceptional children of the 
handicapped type, in contradistinction to the care 
of the comparatively small number of feeble-minded 
and degenerate, who must be provided for in cepa- 
rate institutions, and for whom there is usually 
little possibility of educational development in the 
usual sense of the word. 

The significance of the problem lies in the fact 
that there are far more exceptional children of this 
type, which includes also children apparently re- 
tarded, than there are of the class of real defectives 


30th and 


and degenerates. 

A number of well-known speakers have agreed to 
take part in the discussion, and some of the inter- 
esting topics to be considered are: Tests for meas- 
uring intelligence; the “borderland child”; juvenile 
delinquency; habit formation; school and commun.:ty 
gardens; practical methods of correcting impedi- 
ments in speech; Dr. Montessori’s “children’s 
houses”; medical inspection; rational human eugen- 
ics; and numerous phases of the general problem of 
retardation. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, .United States Commissioner of 
Education will preside at the conference. 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY. 


In Puritan New England a year had passed away 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the English 
Mayflower lay, 

When Bradford, the good Governor, 
forth to snare 

The turkey and the wildfowl, to increase the scanty 

fare:— 

husbandry hath prospered, 

enough for food, 

Though ‘the pease be parched in blossom and the 
grain indifferent good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves and fishes for the feast 
miraculous, 

And filled with oil the widow’s cruse, He hath re- 
membered us! 

“Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom we 
all are fed, 

Who granted us our daily prayer, 
daily bread!’ , 

By us and by our children let his day be kept 
for aye, 

In memory of His bounty, 
giving Day.” 

Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious 
feast to make, 

With the fat deer from the forest and the wildfowl 
from the brake. 

And chanted hymn and prayer were raised—though 
eyes with tears were dim— 

“The Lord He hath remembered us, let us remem- 
ber Him!” 

Then Bradford stood up at their head and lifted 
up his voice: 

“The corn is gathered from the field, I call you to 
rejoice; 

Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest 
to the least, 

Together we have fasted, friends, 
feast. 

“The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in the 
waste; 

Sometime in light, sometime in cloud, before us 
He hath paced; 

Now give Him thanks, and pray Him who holds 
us in His hand 

To prosper us and make of this a strong and 
mighty land!” 


sent fowlers 


there is corn 


“Our 


“Give us our 


as the land’s Thanks- 


together let us 


* * oe * a * * 


From Plymouth to the Golden Gate to-day their 
children tread, 

The mercies of that bounteous Hand upon the land 
are shed; 











The “flocks are on a thousand hills,” the prairies 
wave with grain, 

The cities spring like mushrooms now where once 
was desert-plain. 
Heap high the board with 

gather to the feast, 
And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose courage 
never ceased. 
Give praise to that All-Gracious One by whom their 
steps were led, 
And thanks unto the harvest’s Lord Who sends our 
‘daily bread.” 


plenteous cheer and 


Brotherton. 


—Alice Williams 
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WE THANK TEE. 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 
For song of bird, ane hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


























reaped, 

For the labor well done, 
heaped, 

For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 

For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought 
home— 


Thanksgiving! 


and the barns that are 


Thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our 
land, 





SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 


I’m glad that I am not to-day 
A chicken or a goose, 

Or any other sort of bird 

That is of any use. 


I’d rather be a little girl, 
Although ’tis very true, 

The things I do nct like at all, 
I’m often made to do. 


I’d rather eat some turkey than 
To be one, thick and fat, 

And so, with all my heart, to-day 
I’ll thankful be for that. 

—Clara J. Denton. 


For the hay and the corn and tne wheat that is For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s 


hand, 
For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 
For the friendship that hope and affection have 
brought— 


Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 

For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 

For our country extending from sea to sea, 

The land that is known as “The Land of the Free’— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 











THANKSGIVING 





Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought! 

Lord, for wicked will 
Betrayed and baftied still! 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept, 

For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement; 

For all loss of seeming good; 
Quicken our gratitude. 


William Dean Howells. 
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MY LITTLE GRAY KITTIES 


When the north wind whistles round the house, 
Piling snowdrifts high. 

We nestle down on the warm hearth-rug, 
My little gray kitties and I. 


I tell them about my work and play, 
And all I mean to do, 

And they purr so loud, I surely think 
That they understand—don’t you? 


They look about with their big, round eyes, 
And softly lick my face, 

As I tell them ’bout the word I missed, 
And how I have lost my place. 


Then let the wind whistle, for what to us 
Matters a stormy sky? 

Oh, none have such jolly times as we— 
My little gray kitties and I 


—Angel of Peace. 





THE DAY’S WORK 


The day’s work counts— 
It isn’t what 
You mean to do a week ahead; 
It isn’t what you know you'll gain 
When all annoyances have fled; 
It isn’t what you dreamed and planned; 
Such hopes are but a phantom band— 
The day’s work counts. 


The day’s work counts— 
The foot you gained 
Since yonder sun dispelled the dark, 
Next week, next month, next year are vain— 

Unto the present summer hark; 
How have you fared ahead since morn 
In garnering life’s oil and corn? 

The day’s work counts. 


The day’s work counts— 
It isn’t much. 
The gain of those few painful hours, 
But be content if there is shown 

Some product of those sacred powers 
Which guide each mind, uphold each hand. 
Strive with the best at your command; 

The day’s work counts. 

—Denver Republican. 





THANKSGIVING MEMORY GEMS 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on. 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 
—Mrs. E. B. Browning. 


Father, we thank thee for the night 

And for the pleasant morning light; 

For health and food and loving care, 

And all that makes this world so fair. 
—Selected. 


For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be 

We children would offer our praises to thee; 

For God is our Father and bends from above 

To keep the round world in the smile of his love. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you may have something to do that day which may 
be done, whether you like it or not.—Charles Kings- 
ley. 


Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
—Amelia HB. Barr. 


Give thanks for each lawful ambition 
That gives a new impulse to do; 
Give thanks for each fond hope’s fruition, 
And all of God’s goodness to you. 
—Selected. 


We thank thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and good, 

The seed-time and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food. 


He who thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part; 
The full true Thanksgiving 
Comes from the heart. 
—J. A. Shedd. 


It takes one little girl or boy, 
Two hands to work and play, 
And just one loving little heart 
To make Thanksgiving Day. 
—Selected. 


Praise God for all the bounty 
By which the world is fed! 
Praise God, ye children all, to whom 
He gives his daily bread! 
—E. E. Hale. 


Every little thing that lives 
In earth, or sea, or air, 

God has made and watches o’er, 
With loving, tender care. 

So live, my child, all through your life 
That, be it short or long, 

Though others may: forget your tooks, 
They’ll not forget your song. 








Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 
For joy in the land from the East to the West; 
For the dear starry flag, with its red, white and blue, 
We thank Thee, from hearts that are honest and 


true. 
—Margaret Sangster. 





We have had many requests for a September num- 
ber. Please remember that the JourNnaL is not is- 
sued during August and September. 





Every one interested in the publie schools should, 
if possible, attend the State Educational Conference 
in Richmond in November. We should make this 
the most profitable educational meeting ever held 
in the State. 





Mr. huntsman, during the open season, do not be 
a butcher. Some day our game, if properly guarded, 
will be one of the most valuable assets of Virginia. 





The delay in sending out the October issue 
of this Journal has been due to the late re- 
ceipt of names of subscribers from cities and 
counties. 





In your programs for Patron’s Day include 
the songs, America, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, and 
The Recessional. 





{ 
! 


This Journal stands for all that tends to- 
ward the betterment of our schools in every 
particular. 





LOYALTY: PATRIOTISM 


Can any one tell what it means to be loyal 2 


“Tt means to be true.” What does it mean to 
be disloyal? “It means to be untrue, or 
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false.” Can you be loyal to your parents? 
How? “When we love them, we are loyal.” 
“When we respect and obey them.” Will loy- 
alty make you think well of your parents? 
speak well of them? Will you permit any one 
to speak disrespectfully of your parents ? 


When you see all they are trying to do for 
you, often denying themselves for your sake, 
can you help loving them, and being true and 
therefore loyal to them? How can you prove 
your loyalty to your home? “By loving and 
respecting it.” Suppose that it is a very hum- 
ble home, but the best your parents can pro- 
vide: should you love it and respect it the 
same as if it were a costly mansion? In what 
other way can you prove your loyalty to your 
home? “If we are loyal, we will do our part 
to make it a good and true home.” “We will 
not permit any one to belittle it or to speak 
ill of it.” 


How will you show your loyalty to your 
friends? “By loving and respecting them.” 
“We will not allow others to speak falsely of 
them in our presence.” “We will not talk 
about their faults to others.” What would 
that be doing? “It would be criticizing.” 


Can you be loyal to your school? How! 
“By loving and respecting it for the advan- 
tages it offers us.” ‘We will prove our loyalty 
to our school if, in every way we can, we help 
to make it a good school.” “We will defend 
it if it is unjustly criticized.” 

Can you be loyal to your teachers? to your 
city? to your country? How? “We will love 
our country.” “We will wish ours to be the 
best and the greatest nation on earth.” “We 
will do our very best to help.” How? “We 
will begin now to build a true and noble char- 
acter that we may be true and good citizens.” 
“We will defend our nation when there is 2 
need for defense.” “We will not permit any 
one to speak slightingly or unjustly of our 
nation, without ourselves speaking in defense 
of it.” 


a | 19 
How can you be loyal to your creator God ? 
“We can love and reverence Him for all His 
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‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


SIZES 
Half-cent 
One-cen t 
Two-cent 


Seven-cent 


° FEEDING HER BIRDS 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Send TO DAY 3 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illus- 
trations, two pictures and a colored 
Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Use them in your school the FIRST of the new sch ol yea 







END OF DAY 








BABY STUART 


Box 222, Malden, Mass. 











goodness to us.” “We can prove our loyalty 
by making good use of what He has given 
us.” How can you prove this here in the 
schoolroom? “By doing all we can to take 
good care of our minds and bodies, that they 
may be healthy and strong.” “We will permit 
no one to speak irreverently of God in our 
presence.” 

Do you think loyalty is good material to 
use in character building? Do you know of 
any great men and women who have been 
leyal to their country ? 

How would you like to select a committee of 
four, two boys and two girls, to prepare a lit- 
tle program for Friday afternoon? The main 
part of the program will consist of stories of 
the lives of four great men and women, living 
or dead, who proved or are proving their loy- 
alty and devotion to their country. The com- 
mittee may add music and a recitation or two. 
Don’t you think it will increase our pleasure 
to share it? How would you like to invite 
eur neighbors across the hall? You may se- 
lect a pupil to see the principal and gain per- 
mission to extend the invitation. It will. be 
having a party in our school home, and each 
will be a host or hostess and must see that our 
guests enjoy themselves. 

What is the opposite of loyalty? “Disloy- 
alty.” Can a boy or a girl be disloyal to par- 


ents? How? “By not loving and respecting 


them.” Do you know any children who are 
impudent and, insolent to their parents? Many 
hands are raised. What do you think of such 
children? Do you admire them? It is to be 
hoped we have none of that kind in our school. 

How can children be disloyal to their home ? 
to their school? to their teacher? .Are chil- 
dren sometimes disloyal to the friends whom 
they profess to love? How? “They listen to 
unkind or false remarks about their friends 
and do not speak in their defense. They them- 
selves will even talk about the faults of their 
friends.” What have we learned to call talk 
of this kind? “It is criticism.” If the one 
talked about is true and noble, can unjust crit- 
icism do him great or lasting injury? Dis- 
loyalty and unjust criticism are close friends. 
The person who indulges in the one, invites 
the other. 

Can a person be-disloyal to his country? 
How many know what name is given to such 
a person? “He is called a traitor.” Have you 
heard of such a character in history? Is the 
word traitor a term of great reproach in the 
estimation of people? Should one who has 
earned the title be more pitied that con- 
demned ? 

Is the real child helped by cultivating loyal- 
ty? Does this react with good effect upon 
mind and body? Is it a trait of character 
worthy of love, admiration and effort? Will 
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CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS 


A series of primary grade readers in which the chain 
story is used asa basis. Each story is followed by a 
playlet based thereon. The series consists of the tol- 
lowing. books: 


I. THE CAT THAT WAS LONESOME 
Il. THE WOMAN AND HER -PIG 
Il. THE MOUSE THAT LOST HER TAIL 


The chain story is particularly valuable for primary 
reading because : 

1. The content is classic ; and, as the word has been 
defined, a classic is ‘‘something that has amused and 
pleased a great number of people ”’ and may be trusted 
to win the interest and attention of new generations of 
readers. 

2. The element of drill which is so necessary in any 
successful primer is secured to an unusual degree 
through the chain story. 

3. When used as the basis for dramatizing. it gives 
opportunity for a number of children to reproduce what 
they have read, offering easy parts within the ability 
of primary pupils. 





Chain Stories and Playlets are issued in single vol- 
umes. The list price is 15 cents; the mailing price is 
18 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudsen, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 





MANILA 





you each try to be leyal to parents, home, 
school, country, and God ? 

Is the real child hurt by disloyalty? Is it a 
trait of character to be shunned and despised ? 
If you observe in yourself a disposition to find 
fault with, your parents, home, teacher, or 
friends, of what is it the sign? “It is the sign 
of disloyalty.” On which side of the fence 
are you? What must you do? How can you 
do this? “By changing feelings and thoughts 
from disloyal to loyal ones.” May this be 
difficult? Will that be a reason for giving 
up? How can you conquer? “By persistence 
and determination to succeed.” Say to your- 
self with great emphasis, not once, but many 
times: J can and I will. Will it be easier to 
break up the habit now or when you are 
grown ? 

Again, look forward twenty years. Which 
pleases you more, to see yourself a loyal man 
or woman, or a disloyal one? Remember you 
decide this; you can make yourself what you 
wish to be by your power to think.—Jane 
Brownlee. 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 








By Georgiana M. 


BOW-WOW and MEW-MEW. Grades 1-2. 
103 pages. Cloth. 


Craik. With twenty-seven illustrations. 
Price, 25 cents. 

AB, THE CAVE MAN. Grades 2-3. Ry W.L.Nida. With 
twelve full page illustrations, printed in three colors. 
166 pages. Cluth, Price, 50 cents. 


FAIRY TALES FROM ANDERSEN. Grades 2-3. Edited by 
Helen Woodrow Bones. Fully illustrated, 176 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO, A MARIONETTE. 
Grades 2-4, By C, Collodi. Arranged as a dramatic reade: 
by Emily Gray. With twenty-six illustrations in three 
colors. 79 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


Have you read “THE CORN LADY?” 
Field Itis the story of a Country Teacher’s Work. 
lightful book. Youshould haveit. 107 pages. Cloth. 
50 cents. 


Send for our Teachers’ Catalogue containing a complet 
list of Supplementary Keading, Methods and Aids, Schoo! 
Libraries, Reference Works, eic. Kree on request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Chicago. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
With full courses Of study. College work of high grade. 
Emory and Henry does exactly what it proposes to do. 
A well-rounded course of study is honestly given by 
men who are not only teachers, but men of character 
as well. For information, address 

CHAS. C. WEAVER, President, 
or J. P. McCONNELL, Dean, 
Emory, Virginia. 


By (Miss) Jessie 
A de 
Price, 
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THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


are distinguished from ali others by the following features: 
They open with a brief paragraph on ‘*Preparatory Work,” which heips the pupil to get his bearings. 
They encourage the pupil to read the book itself three times, studying it each time from a different view point. 
They close with a section on “Supplementary Work.’ which includes a valuable list of theme subjects. 

4. Throughout the Kingsley Outlines are almost wholly in the form of suggestion and direction rather than of 
assertion. They raise questions and set the pupil at work todo hisown thinking. They are nut a crutch but an in- 
spiration. 

Price, 15 cents each, postpaid. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Silas Marner Hiawatha Twelfth Night 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers Snowbound King Henry 
Julius Caesar Rip Van Winkle The Rape of the Lock 
The Merchant of Venice The t-egend of Sleepy Hollow j.orna Doone 
The Vicar of Waketieid ‘the Lay of the Last Minstrel Lays of Ancient Rome 
The Ancient Mariner Marmion Sesame and Lilies 
Ivanhoe The Man Without @ Country The Sketch Book 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns Tales of a Wayside Inn Henry Esmond 
The Princess Two Years Refore the Mast The Enelish Mail Coach and Joan 
The Visioa of Sir Launfal Christmas Carol of Are 
Macbeth The House of the Seven Gables Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso ‘the Tempest ; and Washington’s Fareweil Ad- 
Comus ° A Midsummer Night’s Pream dress 
Lycidas Hamlet Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation As You Like It The Faerie Queene. Book I 
Macaulay’s Kssay on Milton The Last of the Mohicans Heroes and Hero Worship 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison The Saga of King Olaf Essays of Elia 
Macaulav’s Life of Johnson The Deserted Village Treasure Island 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith A Tale of Two Cities Narrative Kpisodes from the Old 
Lady of the Lake Pilgrim’s Progress Testament 
idyils of the King Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon Homer's Liiad 
Connecting Links for the College Sobrab and Rustum King Lear 

English Cranford Homer’s Odyssey 
The Courtship of Miles Standish Poe’s Poems. Hymn on the Nativity 
Evangeline Franklin’s Autobiography The Traveller 


A svecessful teacher writes: “I thought we covered the work at least a third faster for having the Outlines. Noth- 
ing of primeimportance is omitted while confusing details are quite eliminated or given a properly subordinate 
position in the notes.” Send 15 cents fer a Sample vutline and the Complete List. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Educational Publishers,  '*saavetwrnSsrec* 














The Standard English Classics Series ee) 





tood paper, clear printing, substantial binding, and above all, excellent 
and appropriate editorial material characterize our Standard English Classics 
Series. Moreover, the books are low in price. Pupils will enjoy studying 
books which are so attractive mechanically and teachers can safely recommend 
a series that sets such a high standard in editorial work. The Standard Eng- 
lish Classics Series now contains about seventy volumes and is constantly be- 
ing enlarged. The Series admirably fulfills the demands of the College- 


Entrance Requirements in English for 1913-14. 





GINN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 











WE HAVE JUST WHAT YOUR SCHOOLS NEED. Write us, 


Old Dominion Desks 


Can be SHIPPED from RICHMOND ON 
RECEIPT OF ORDER, in any quantity, 


double or single. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


Made in four styles, all sizes. These desks 
have been introduced into hundreds of the 
leading cities. Write for special catalogue, 


3 () ga | fi f 
Talia (Sach oondue 


VIRGOPLATE 


The best of all Blackboards, can be ship- 
ped in any quantity, black or green, from 
Richmond, Virginia. Can be sawed to 
fit any space and can be placed on any 
kind of a wall. 


ES a | 


wat 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM. Minimum Cost—Maximum 
Results. Can use wood orcoal. Expensive Independent Foul Air Flues not necessary. Stoves, Jackets and 
Mats (Can be furnished separately. ) 

Assembly-room Chairs, Wire Guards, Drinking Fountains, Window Shades, ‘'eachers’ Desks and Chairs, Crayon 
Erasers, Maps, Globes, Charts, Manual Training Equipment, Bookcases, School Wagons, UJd Dominion Floor Pressing, an? 


in fact, every article needed for Schools and Colleges. 
If you are ina great hurry for your furniture or supplies, and cannot wait for a letter to reach us, telephone or telegraph 


us at our ex pense, Seating plans will be furnished free of any school building on request. 
REMEMBER: Wecan give you prompt shipment from Richmond, Va., on practically every article needed for your 


schools. Low freight rates guaranteed. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Box 474. 18 South Nioth Street, Richmond, Virginia. Long Dis. Tel. Madison 7010 
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a aaa SEN CIE SN i yeaa Rapala ig imams Saaaamatatin 


What an OPPORTUNITY for Your School 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY -THeMerranWesster! 


There is always a question to be answered, a new word 
pronounced, a spelling ccrrected, or a phrase defined. 


A scholar asks: 
When did Bismarck die ? 
What is the height of Pike’s Peak ? 
How large was the great Chinese Wall ? 
What was the Children’s Crusade? Etc. 


The New International answers all such ques- 
tions in language, history, geography, biogra- 
phy, fiction, trades, arts, and sciences, with final 
authority. Teach your scholars how to use this 
New Creation. The Dictionary Habit early formed 
will prove of lasting benefit. 

400,000 Words and Phrases Defined. 2700 Pages. 

6000 Illustrations. A striking feature is the 

new divided page, — a ‘‘Stroke of Genius.’’ 

WRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Diction- 


ary, — FREE. Mention this Journal and we will 
include a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WHY not at once make a requisition for the NEW 
INTERNATIONAL — The Merriam Webster? 


Sit ecm 
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ADOPTED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF VIRGINIA 
ON ELEMENTARY LIST 


Guide Right, by Emma L. Ballou, - 

Commonplace Book, Record of Reading, by Jobn W. Davis, 
Punctuation, by Kate O'Neill, - - m m - 
Dictation Blanks, J, 2, 3, by Kate O’ Neill, ° - 


ON HIGH SCHOOL LIST 
American History Leaflets, 1 to 36, each - ‘ 
By Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing. 


Number 34 of this Series contains documents from 1509 tofthe present time 
relating to the Panama Canal, a most timely subject in view of the present 
discussion. It contains the disputed clauses of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 


} Publications of PARKER P. SIMMONS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 

















PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 East 14th Street, New York City 
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Text-Books 
Re-Adopted tor the Pubiic Schools of Virginia 
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FOR TWO YEARS 


| 
Retail ; ’ Retail 
GRADE TEXTS Contract | Stepping Stones to Literature: contract 
2 -rice 
Conn’s Introductory (Adopted for exclusive 
Physiology and Hygiene—with first supplementary use 
Additional Chapters by Shepherd. A First Reader... .. . . . .20 


(Adopted for use as basal text-book A Second Reader 
in grades below the seventh. ) 40 A Third Reader 
A Fourth Reader 


Chandler and Chitwood’s A Reader for Fifth Grades 
Makers of American History Ward’s Rational Method 
(Adopted for basal use) ‘ in Reading: 


" Primer ....++..+s6,. 2 
Chandler’s Additional Primer .. .. . . .80 


Makers of Virginia History First Reader ....... .,.. . .80 
45 Additional Fi:st Reader .... .80 
Second Reader ........ .387 





(Adopted for exclusive supplementary use) 
, : Manual. ........... 06 
The Modern Music Series: (Boards) 

4 HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


A Primer of Vocal Music. ... ..2 | 

A First Book of Vocal Music .380 | White’s School History Contract Exchange 

A Second Book of Vocal Music Re of the United States iain me 

A Third Book of Vocal Music. . . .50 (Adopted for exclusive use 

The Common School Book of Vocal | in first and second years) .80 48 
Music (for ungraded schools) . . .40 Gunnison and Harley’s 


First Year of Latin 1.00 50 


Songs of the Nation. ...... .50 Gunnison and Harley’s 


— | Caesar’s Gallic War 
Pierce’s First Steps in Arithmetic | (hdinaned toc cnilenive 


(Adoptrd for teachers’ use, optional) .25 | use for cities) 1.00 .60 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York - Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. Irs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 
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V. Its nconomy. ‘The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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State Female Normal School "'viremu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES:— 
ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 








WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B, S. and M. A. 





SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History, Astronomy, Agricuiture, Botany (including Bacteriology, etc..) 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, English Language and Literature, European History, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematies, Psychology, Philosophy, I'hvsics, Politi- 
cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed, except that degree appiicants must fulfill 
degr:e requirements. 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units graduation from a 
three-year high school or equivalent) for conditional entrance. No Sreciau Stupents. 


Excellently Equipped for Work in Education and the Sciences 
The College of William and Mary is 


Ee 


Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training to be Teachers 





I. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT-—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
thoroughness that the teacher needs, 

Courses in Educational Practice and Theory. 

Full Courses in Drawing, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 

The Observation and Tra'ning School 
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Il. OUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including—1 Two Collegiate ye:rs; based upon, 
2. Three years in Tae Normal Academy. These three years of work are 
designed for those not prepared to enter college, who desire to tit 
themselves to teach. 





For catalogue and information address H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 









The following departments of study are represented : 
I The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Edueation, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Econom/c 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Baehelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 
This department offers opportunity for advanced instructionin the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg‘ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 


Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money nseded for completing the full degree cours e 


of four years. 


IV. Department of La 
The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. "3'A valuable special 
course is provided for stuients who ean not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 


Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high sehool teachers and school 
administrators. 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Fusds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR OATALOGURF. 





































HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Virginia State Adoptions 


FOR USE IN ALL NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS IN BIGH SCHOOLS 







































| Retail Exchange 














Price Price 
MONROE’S BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION ..... $1 10 $0 75 
| BAGLEY’S CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT... ..-..2. +++ + +e eee a FO 0 75 
| Teachers’ Yearly Reading Course 
| MONROE’S BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
{ Single copies, postpaid. ........... Pa Pee Re ae $1 12 
i eo ee ae ae eee ee 5 10 
| BAGLEY’S CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
| ee I I gg oe te 6 ek we ee 1 12 
| Ten or more copies, prepaid. .... . Pe a ES IT Oe ee ee Me 1 10 
} ———- ee % oe 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
| 
| 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
} 
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SONG COLLECTIONS AND BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION 























i Aiken’s Music Course. In one book... .. . $0 50 | Natural Music Course (Ripley & Tapper) 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices... . 65 _ Rote Song Book (First Steps i in Music 40 
M Betz’s Gems of School Song......... 10 ee A, B,C, D, E, Fand G, se 
Birge’s Choruses and Part Songs for High Harmonic Series. Six books 
ME «4 «6 sy Oa ee ee 65 Melodic Series. Four books 
Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns ... 45 Natural Series. Seven books 
School Hymnal .......... 50 Short Course, Two books 
, oosgyer NeCollins’s Institute Songs . . covcee 
Musical Dictation. BookOne ... 50 Giee and Chorus Book . 65 
Music Writing Book, No.1..... 10 | Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky and Air in ‘Song. 
1 Garhart’s Art Songs for High Schools ... 80 eget Peg BON ace : Me 
| Farnsworth’s Education Through Music . . 100] Rix’s The Mastewmger. ......... 65 
| Johnson’s Songs Every One Should Know. . 50 / Shirley’s Part Songs for Girl’s Voices .. .. 73 
M1 Jones’s Songs of Seasons. ... . imaws we ae pn nee Voices. . . . o 
MacConnell’s StandardSongs and Choruses . 75 & estivalconres. . . : 
i Mathews’s Songs of Alilands ....... 50 oe on see Course Six books and 
ficCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns... . 80 | Standard Mastcal Library: Prices from 10c 
iil Mitcheli’s Ten FamiliarSongs........ 15 to _ each. Complete list on re- 
ques 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





